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INVITATION. 


ISITORS are always welcome at The | 


Companion building, and every oppor- 
tunity is gladly given them to witness each 
stage in the process of preparing and issuing 
the paper. A guide is always in readiness to 
conduct them through the various departments, 
and to point out the principal features of 
interest. As practically the entire work of 
illustrating, printing, folding and mailing, in 
addition to all the details of business and 
editorial management, is carried on in this 
building, there is sufficient diversity of occu- 
pation to interest every one and well repay a 
visit. 
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New England and Other Matters. 


HE election of Governor Wilson of New 

Jersey to the Presidency is the first Demo- 
cratic victory in a Presidential campaign since 
1892. To that victory New England con- 
tributed, in common with every other part of 
the country, although the result was due not 
so much to large increases in the Democratic 
vote as to the split in the Republican party. 
Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island will give their electoral votes to 
the Democratic Presidential candidate for the 
first time since the organization of the Repub- 


lican party, more than half a century ago. | 


Connecticut, also captured by the Democrats 
this year, was in the Democratic column in 
1892, by a few thousand votes. Vermont 
remains loyal to its traditional Republican 
allegiance, although by a much reduced plu- 
rality. In respect to Governors, Congressmen, 
Senators, members of legislatures and other 
state officers, the New England Republicans 
fared much better than they did in the Pres- 
idential contest. 

President-Elect Wilson will begin his admin- 
istration with the support of Congress and the 
hearty good-will of the entire country. It is 
probably not too much to say that few men 
have entered on the duties of the Presidency 


with a better understanding of the history | 


and traditions of the office than Governor 
Wilson. Until he resigned the presidency of 
Princeton University to become the Governor 
of New Jersey two years ago, his life had been 
spent in scholarly pursuits. 
of Virginia, the ‘"Mother of Presidents,’’ and 
is nearly fifty-six years old. 
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jeans of the United States Public Health 
Service have recently investigated the 
cotton-mills of New England to see if they 
could find any traces of the hookworm disease, 
which has made such serious ravages among 
the cotton-mill operatives of the Southern 
States. The result was wholly satisfactory. 
No traces of the disease were found. The soil 
and climate of New England are both unfavor- 
able to the hookworm, and better sanitary 
conditions prevail here than in the South. ‘It 
will not be maintained,’’ says Doctor Stiles, 
who made the investigation, ‘‘that the cotton- 
mill is a health resort, or that people should 
go into eotton-mill life to build up their health, 
but in comparison with the soil-polluted farms 
of the hookworm regions, the New England 
cotton-mill is a sanatorium.’’ The efforts now 
making to check the hookworm disease in the 
Southern States are the subject of an article 
on the editorial page of The Companion this 
week. 


ILE life of John Hancock, by Lorenzo Sears, | 


presents an interesting picture of the days 


after the Revolution, when the price of every- | 


thing soared into the clouds. The extraordinary 
prices were due to the approximate worthless- 


ness of the paper money that was the common | 


medium of trade at the time. It was easier to 
issue paper money than to give value to it: so 
Congress printed more and more of it, until, 
as Washington said, it took a wagon-load of 
money to buy a wagon-load of provisions. 
‘*Not worth a continental’ is a phrase that 


has come down from the time of Hancock’s | 


first inauguration as Governor of Massachu- 
setts, when a real cent was worth ten paper 
dollars. Corn then sold at wholesale in Boston 
for a hundred and fifty dollars a bushel, butter 
for twelve dollars a pound, tea ninety dollars, 
sugar ten dollars, beef eight dollars, and a 
barrel of flour for fifteen hundred and seventy- 
five dollars. Samuel Adams paid two thousand 
dollars for a suit of clothes and a hat. If 
Adams, who was poor and prudent, paid that 
much, what must the wealthy and aristocratic 
Hancock have paid for his clothes! The vari- 
able and almost worthless paper money was, 
of course, a boon to debtors who had made no 
agreement with their creditors about standards 
in payment. He was poor indeed, and honest, 
too, who would not discharge a debt of a thou- 
sand dollars with ten in gold; but many did it, 


He is a native | 


| to the ruin not only of friends who had trusted 
in their honor but of the financial integrity of 
!a confederacy that was not yet a nation. 
EFORE another football season comes 
round, a handsome memorial bridge of 
conerete will span the Charles River, near the 
Harvard Stadium, in place of the inadequate 
|old wooden bridge so unhappily familiar to 
{the thousands who have been caught in the 
jams there before and after important games. 
The present bridge is narrower than the streets 
at the ends of it, so that forty thousand people 
pouring from the Stadium must inevitably be 
compacted into a helpless mass. Moreover, the 
old bridge creaks and trembles in a way that 


rouses fears of a plunge into the river. The | 


new bridge is the gift of Mr. Larz Anderson, 
of Harvard, ’88, now minister to Belgium, in 
memory of his father, Mr. Nicholas Longworth 
Anderson, of Harvard, ’58. It will be all 
that the present bridge is not, and will be 
gratefully welcomed. The building of it has 
| been delayed by the fact that the Charles 
| River, being tide-water, is subject in certain 
| matters to the jurisdiction of the United States. 
|The banks of the stream at that point fall 
within the Metropolitan Park district, and the 
Stadium is on the Boston side of the river. 


Both Cambridge and Boston, therefore, are | 


directly concerned in the building of the bridge. 
Thus it has been necessary to untangle the red 
tape of the nation, the state and two cities 
before Mr. Anderson could make his generous 
gift. 
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THE CONTINENTAL POSTMAN. 


N New England, at the time of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, the very games of children 
centered in the events that thrilled the 
country. Josiah Quincy remembered very well 
in after life how ‘‘at the age of five or six, 
astride my grandfather’s cane, and with my 
| little whip, I performed prodigies of valor, and 
|more than once came to my mother’s knees, 
| declaring that I had driven the British out of 


Boston.’’ In ‘*Forgotten Books of the Ameri- | 


can Nursery,’’ Rosalie V. Halsey says that 
afterward, at Phillips Academy, in Andover, 
| between 1778 and 1786, Josiah and his school- 
fellows ‘‘ established it as a principle that 
every hoop, sled, and so forth, should in some 
way bear thirteen marks as an evidence of the 
political character of the owner. ’’ 

| Fortunate, indeed, were the families whose 
| homes were not disturbed by the military 
operations. From _ Boston, Ne 

Philadelphia families were sent hastily to the 


country. The ‘‘Memoirs of Eliza Morton,’’ | 


afterward Mrs. Josiah Quincy, but a child of 
three in 1776, gives an account of the life of 
such refugees. Upon the occupation of New 
York by the British, her father, a merchant, 
was obliged to burn his warehouse to save it 
from English hands, and removed his family 
to Basking Ridge, New Jersey. 
In Basking Ridge the children had much 
excitement with — of soldiers to 
| Washington’s head rs in Morristown, and 
| in watching for ‘The Post,’’ who carried the 
|news between Philadelphia, Princeton and 
| Morristown. ‘‘The Post, Mr. Martin,’’ wrote 
| Mrs. Quincy, ‘‘was an old man who carried 
the mail. He was our constant medium of 
| communication, and always stopped at our 
| house to refresh himself and his horse, tell the 
| news, and bring kets. He used to wear 4 
blue coat with yellow buttons, a scarlet waist- 
coat, leathern small-clothes, blue yarn stock- 
ings, and a red wig and cocked hat, which 
gave him a sort of military appearance. He 
| usually traveled in a sulky. Mr. Martin also 
contrived to employ himself in knitting coarse 
yarn stockings while jogging along the road. 
fe certainly did not ride post, according to 
the later meaning of that term.’’ 
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THE FEE WAS LOST. 


HE age and dulness of the miscellaneous 
reading-matter with which physicians 
stock the tables of their waiting-rooms 
| have long been a subject of jest. Here is a 
| story from the Weekly Telegraph, which 
shows that it might be to the doctor’s own 
interest to supply more entertaining reading. 
Speaking at the annual dinner of the Royal 
Society of Medicine on one occasion, Mr. Bir- 
rell declared that only once had he been in 
search of a physician. 
‘I determined,’’ he said, ‘‘on that single 


occasion at least, to die secundum artem. 1 | 


started off to consuit a doctor in Harley Street, 

| who had written a book on the disease from 
| which I believed I suffered. It was a hot day 
}in July, and I had to walk from near Addison 
_to Harley Street. I was in a profuse 
perspiration when I arrived. I had to wait, 
and on the doctor’s table I found the book 
written by him on ‘my disease.’ I opened it 
at random, and read: ‘The patient who is 
suffering from this disease never perspires.’ 
I at once walked out. ’’ 
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FAULT OF THE TARGET. 
N recalling war time humors, a_ veteran 
recently remarked that enlisted men stood 
by one another most handsomely. 


‘**Very ingeniously, too,’? he went on. ‘I | 


remember one day our captain—a regular— 
asked Sergeant Porter about his target-practise. 

‘**How are your men coming along, ser- 
geant?’ he asked. 

‘**Well, captain,’ said Porter, with an air 
| of great pride, ‘my men shot very well to-day, 
pow | well, but they would have shot better, 
perhaps, if the target had stood a little more 
to the left.’ ”’ 
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BENSDORPS 
, COCOA | 


Cocoas are the finest in the world. 


BENSDORP’S 


is the Best of Dutch Cocoas, 


The publishers of The Companion will be pleased 
to send to any one requesting it a Catalogue of 
any Academy, Seminary, Military School, Busi- 
|| ness College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University in New England. 


Address Educational Department, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston. 


Schools and Colleges | 
| 











Make sure of getting the best Mustard 
by saying to your grocer, 


“Stickney & Poor’s” 


Use only as much 














as of other makes because of its 


DOUBLE STRENGTH. 


Always in Yellow Wrapper. Sample sent on request 


STEPHEN L. BARTLETT CO., Importers, Boston 





Will That Driving Storm 


Catch You Without a Pair of 
| . . 
| Hub-Mark Gaiters or Arctics? 
Standard First Quality 

Have you ever noticed that when you 
catch a cold early in the season you keep | 
on catching them all winter? It surely | 
pays to make every effort eee | 


to escape that first one. 

















Get the Best 


The best SPICES are the cheapest 
because they go furthest and pro- 
duce the best results; that is why 
you should insist that your grocer 
should send you 


SLADE’S 


These are always ABSOLUTELY 
PURE and EXTRA STRONG. 









Before the winter sets 
|in, provide yourself with 
|a pair of Hub-Mark gait- 

ers or arctics. They will 
{keep your feet warm 
and dry and insure 
you against danger- 
ous colds. 





Every pair of Hub-Mark rubbers bears the Hub- | 

| Mark trade-mark which fixes responsibility for its | 
quality exactly where it belongs. 

Hub-Mark rubber footwear is made for all pur- | 

| poses for men, women, boys and girls. It costs no | 

| more than any other first-class rubber footwear. | 


The Hub-Mark Is Your Value-Mark. 
| If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. | 


| Boston Rubber Shoe Co., 


Established 1853. MALDEN, MASS. | 
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SHUMAN & CO. 


Our Famous 


“Knockabout Suit” 


For Boys 


(Copyrighted and manufactured exclusively by us) 
































A. 







<> 


Absolutely the best all-round suit for boys in the 
country, unequaled for school and outdoor wear. 
Made in a special grade of double and twist Cassi- 
mere of an especially woven gray pattern. Superior 
quality throughout, hand cut with shears, and 
stitched throughout with heavy cord spool silk, 
taped seams, strong pockets and seat reinforced. 
Extra buttons and pieces with each suit. Guaran- 
teed absolutely all wool and non-fading. 


Ages 7 to 17 years. $8.00 


‘ Mail Orders Filled Promptly 


SHUMAN CORNER, BOSTON 


BELLS SEASONING 


Used by your Grandmother and every 
Generation since to deliciously & 
flavor Dressings for Turkey, | 
Chicken, Game, Meats, Fish. {ig 


A NICE TURKEY DRESSING. Toast 7 or 8 slices of white bread. 
Place in a deep dish, adding butter the size of an egg. Cover with hot 
water or milk to melt butter and make bread right consistency. Add 
one even tables n of Bell’s Seasoning and one even teaspoon salt. 
When well mixed stir in 1 or 2 raw eggs. For goose or duck add 
one raw onion chopped fine. 

JELLIED MEATS OR FOWL, 1 pint of cold meat or fowl, 1 teaspoon Bell’s 
Seasoning, % teaspoon salt, liquid enough to fill pint mould. Add to liquid when hot, 
1 tablespoon granulated gelatine. Cool and serve on a base of lettuce leaves over which 
thin sliced lemon is placed. 

DELICIOUS HOME MADE SAUSAGE. To each pound of fresh, lean pork add 
one level tablespoon of Bell’s Poultry Seasoning and 1% even teaspoons salt. Sprin- 
kle over the meat, cut fine, thoroughly mix to a stiff dough, then make intocakes and fry. 


Bell’s Booklet of valuable cooking recipes of your grocer or on receipt of postal. 


For delicious Sausage flavor as directed ,either with Bell’s Spiced Poultry Seasoning, 
Bell's New England Sausage Seasoning, or Bell's White Sausage Seasoning. 
MADE ONLY BY THE WILLIAM G. BELL CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
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“ 'HIS,’’ said John 
7 Dorrel, as he 
pushed open a 
creaking door, 
library. ’’ 

Nancy Flint gazed sol- 

emnly into the dark room ; 
a long, ink-stained table 
stood in the middle, and 
rough shelves lined the 
walls. 

**T suppose that there 
will be more books on 
the shelves after school 
opens ?’’ she said. 

*T hope so,’? John 
Dorrel answered, cheer- 
fully. ‘‘Our teachers usu- 
ally lend us a good many 
books from their own 
shelves. ’’ 

**Ah, I see!”? It was 
the twelfth time in two 
hours that Nancy Flint 
had said, ‘‘Ah, I see!’’ 
in the same sweet, incisive 
tone. 

They moved out into 
the hall. 

‘Shall we go up-stairs 
now ?’’ the schoolmaster 
suggested. ‘‘Take care! 
That’s a bad place in the 
steps. I must remember 
to bring down a board 
and a saw to-morrow. ’’ 

Nancy was silent. 

**This,’? John Dorrel 
went on, ‘‘is the ‘High’ 
room, where the high-school 
pupils sit. That is your desk 
by the window, near mine. ’’ 

Nancy Flint turned her head 
sharply. ‘‘Shall I not havea 
classroom of my own?’’ 

‘*T am sorry, but that’s a lux- 
ury that none of us has in Ma- 
pleton,’’ John Dorrel replied. 

**Ah, I see!’? Nancy looked about. ‘*You 
have no pictures on the walls, Mr. Dorrel?’’ 

The schoolmaster pointed to a picture of 
the flag. ‘‘We have that, and Washington 
and Lincoln.’’ 

‘*The pictures are faded, are they not?’’ 

‘They have been here since I was a boy.’’ 

**You don’t believe, then, Mr. Dorrel, in 
the necessity for beautiful surroundings in the 
education of the young ?’’ 

Nancy was twenty-one. When she said 
**the young,’’ John Dorrel’s eyes twinkled. 

‘*No, I do not,’’ he answered. 

‘*Tt is something we believed in at college. 
The president believed in it.’’ 

Thus rebuked, the principal of Mapleton 
Academy replied, ‘‘Pemberton College is one 
of the most beautiful places in America. ’’ 

**Oh, isn’t it!’’ cried Nancy, who was swept 
by a great wave of homesickness. 

*“*Yet I hope,’’ said John Dorrel, quietly, 
**that you will learn to feel at home at Maple- 
ton Academy. ’’ 

Nancy Flint did not answer. In the two 
hours since John Dorrel had met her at the 
Mapleton station she had done so much think- 
ing that her mind seemed to ache from the 
effort to identify him with the Mr. Dorrel 
whom she had first met at college in April. 
The president had said then that Mr. Dorrel 
was the best teacher that he knew, and that 
Mapleton Academy was the best school. There- 
fore Nancy Flint was proud to be selected as a 
teacher. 

‘*T am sorry, Miss Flint,’’ said John Dorrel. 

Nancy’s startled eyes met his. . 

‘*T am sorry you are sorry that you came,’’ 
added the schoolmaster. 

John Dorrel’s eyes compelled confidence. It 
burst forth. ‘‘I can’t help it!’’ cried Nancy 
Flint. ‘‘I feel as if my pupils here would— 
would match the building !’’ 

‘*T fancy you will think they do.’’ 

‘**T can never teach anybody anything here!’’ 

‘*Then let your pupils teach you. ’’ 

When, after an hour’s discussion of classes, 
the two parted to go in opposite directions 
along the village street, Nancy Flint had dis- 
missed the tremor from her lips. Her clear- 
cut little nose was held well inair. Yet John 
Dorrel was expecting much of Nancy Flint! 
He had chosen her from among fifty. 

The principal was selecting the members of 
Nancy Flint’s Shakespeare class. When he 
had finished, he chuckled, for they were a 
glorious five for his purpose. Then he remem- 
bered that his experiments did not always 
work, and he grew grave. 

All at once a square young back loomed 


‘is our 
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before him a little way up the street. The 
thought occurred to John Dorrel that when he 
had Hiram Strong to help him, his experiments 
were most likely to work. He uttered a boyish 
yodel. The figure ahead turned, and showed 
a face with a grave, kind mouth, and eyes that 
were sometimes thoughtful and that sometimes 
sparkled with humor. Hiram was seventeen. 

‘*T’ve just been showing our new teacher 
about Mapleton,’’ John Dorrel began. 

‘**Ts she going to like us, Mr. Dorrel?’’ 

‘* That is a matter that rests with her pupils. ’’ 

They walked on in silence. 

**She’s from New York, Hiram.’’ 

There was another interval of silence. 

‘“*She knows a good deal, Hiram, but I’m 
not sure she knows boys and girls. ’’ 

Hiram never talked unnecessarily, and he 
did not reply to this remark, but the corners 
of his mouth showed comprehension. 

‘*T leave the honor of Mapleton in your 
hands,’’ said John Dorrel. 

Because of the overcrowded condition of 
Mapleton Academy, Nancy Flint’s Shakespeare 
class was to be conducted in the cloak-room. 
It was a warm, wet September morning. The 
rain made a blur of the one gray window, and 
the small room smelled of wet umbrellas. A 
chair and table were provided for the teacher, 
but the pupils were to sit on the line of rubber- 
boxes against the wall, with wet mackintoshes 
flapping above their heads. While she waited 
for her class, Nancy Flint closed her eyes so 
that she should not see the broken plaster. 

During chapel exercises the class had ob- 


served the new teacher, and they liked her | 


well. Nancy Flint was very lovely to look at, 
very pretty in her crisp white linen. There- 
fore the class entered in such a state of grinning 
friendliness that they appeared almost vacu- 


ous. Nancy greeted each of the five with the | 


tiniest inclination of her little tilted chin. She 
saw that her pupils matched the building! 
Quickly she fitted the names to the faces. 
The fat girl, who was so overgrown that her 
hooks and eyes were forever parting, whose 
belt was awry, and whose hair hung in 
molasses-colored wisps about the rosy, smiling 
expanse of her face, was Mollie Delancey: the 
scrubby, stunted Irish lad, red-haired, freckled, 
untidy, in patched knickerbockers and broken 
shoes, was Patrick Murphy; Bess Dietrich 
was the thin, angular, nervous girl, with pop- 
ping black eyes and a Dutch accent. Although 
her fifteen-year-old skirts barely stretched to 
the tops of her shoes, Bess arranged her hair in 
a puffed and shining mass that was resplendent 
with jeweled combs. The tall young Dutch- 
man was Sam Klein; his blond hair was long 
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and lank, a paper collar encircled his neck, his 


| 

great hands and feet protruded from outgrown 
sleeves and trouser legs; there was a constant 
grin on his wide mouth. 

| Last of all was Hiram Strong. There was 
nothing conspicuous about Hiram’s appear- 
| ance, yet he discouraged the new teacher more 
| than any of the others, for his face was as 
blank of expression as an oyster’s shell. There 
was not a flicker of intelligence about his eyes 
or mouth. Hiram was waiting to learn a little 
more about Miss Nancy Flint. 


her to the book on her table; it was a casket 
of pearls that she was in no mood to scatter. 
‘*Since Mr. Dorrel has assigned this class to 
the cloak-room, I suppose we must make the best 
of it. 
The grinning changed to a blank stare. 





| has selected for our study is Shakespeare. ’’ 
| But the person whom the class had selected 
for their study was Nancy Flint! 

‘* Shakespeare requires space! ’’ 
the new teacher. 

The class, bridling with loyalty to their old 
schoolhouse, followed Nancy’s glance about 
the narrow room. Their blank amazement at 
| her words quickly recalled Nancy to reserve. 
| Looking along the line of comic, rustic heads, 

she said, ‘‘To begin with, I don’t suppose any 
of you know anything about Shakespeare.’’ 
| Her tone was forlorn. 

Quick words came to Bess Dietrich’s tongue, 
| but already a slow, heavy voice was speaking: 
‘*No, ma’am, I guess none of us know much 
about Shakespeare. ’’ 

Startled, sidelong glances were directed at 
| Hiram Strong. What did he mean by looking 
so dull, by speaking in that drawl, and by 


exclaimed 


speare! ‘‘No,’’ repeated Hiram, 
quick, compelling glance along the line, ‘‘we 
don’t know much about Shakespeare. ’’ 

Now the class knew Hiram well enough to 
know that no matter how puzzling the cue he 
offered them might be, it was worth following ; 
they would have an explanation after class. 

‘*Do any of you know anything about Shake- 
speare?’’ Nancy asked, jn a weary voice. 


Unseen by Nancy, a command flashed from 


Hiram to Bess, who proudly volunteered: 
‘* Shakespeare wrote poetry. ’’ 
added, ‘‘But poetry’s silly. 
to write things so that they jingle, when you 
might just as well say them straight. ’’ 

‘*Does anybody else know anything about 
Shakespeare ?’’ 
| ‘*He wrote a piece called Ham—Ham—Ham 
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Nancy Flint glanced from the faces before | 


But it’s a little hard on Shakespeare!’’ | 
**T sup- | 
pose you know that the person whom Mr. Dorrel | 


saying they did not know much about Shake- | 


with one} 


Then she} 
It’s awful silly | 


—something. There’s a 
spook in it!’”’ This was 
from Patrick. 

‘*Hamlet, you mean,’’ 
said Nancy. 

‘‘And I know some- 
thing!’’ Sam’s mouth 
took the shape of a big 
O, and then settled into 


a wide grin. ‘‘Shake- 
speare was the one that 
wrote up those fellows 


we had in history class. 
I forget what they did, 
but it was Shakespeare 
wrote ’em up.’’ 

‘“‘And I know some- 
thing, too!’’ cried Mollie. 
**Something Mr. Dorrel 
said. Let’s see, what was 
it? Oh, yes, I wrote it 
down in my note-book. 
‘Shakespeare was the 
greatest student of human 
nature!’ ’’ 

There was a pause. 

‘““Guess you see we 
don’t know much about 
Shakespeare, Miss Flint, 
and not much about any- 
thing else, either,’’ Hiram 
said, in his dull, heavy 


voice, 
‘*Yet you are to read 
‘As You Like It,’ the 


most beautiful comedy in 
the world! I don’t quite 
know what lesson to as- 
sign. Suppose you read 
the first scene, and look up the 
meaning of all words more 
than one syllable in length. 

Once a week, on Friday morn- 
ings, you will hand in a short 

b- essay, of which I will assign 
~w the subject. ’’ 

On the following Friday 

afternoon Nancy Flint, alone 

| in her room, addressed her only confidant, the 

bed-post. ‘‘I meant to show Mr. Dorrel that 

| T could teach. But how can I teach anything 

| if I haven’t anybody to teach it to? ‘As You 
| Like It’ in a cloak-room, to those five !’’ 

This was just after Nancy had finished 
reading her first set of essays. Those that fol- 
lowed differed little from them. Each time 
the papers were read by Hiram before they 
were handed in, and every idea was carefully 
extracted: ideas would creep into the essays of 

| the others, as well as sometimes into their 
faces and words, but never into Hiram’s. 
‘*Kindergarten !’’ they all scoffed at the lessons 
assigned to them. ‘‘Kindergarten!’’ If they 

| had not so greatly enjoyed acting their own 
comedy, they might have more hotly resented 
the fact that their teacher never let them enjoy 

Shakespeare’s. 

Meanwhile John Dorrel watched and waited. 
He suspected something of what was going on, 
but he did not investigate. Each day he saw 
teacher and pupils return from their cloak- 
room class with unillumined faces. Would the 
joy of teaching never show in Nancy Flint’s 
eyes? One November morning he took pity 
on her. He strolled into the cloak-room. ‘‘I 
ache with algebra,’’ he said. ‘*Will you let me 
stretch my muscles a bit on Shakespeare?’’ 

Nancy resigned the teacher’s seat, and went 
to sit on the rubber-boxes; all glowing color 
and youth, she was herself a vivid bit of poetry 

in the dusky corner. 

‘*By the way, before I begin,’’ said the 
schoolmaster, casually, ‘‘I’ve been wondering 
what you’ve been up to in your Shakespeare 

}essays this fall. Miss Flint, may I have a 

| look at those that are handed in next Friday ?’’ 

Then the master began to teach and Nancy 
| Flint to listen. In a voice that brought magic 
meaning and melody to them, he read words 
that had become stale from familiarity; now 
and then, as his eyes grew misty with dreams, 
|he paused to sketch in the background or a 
face. The cloak-room walls faded; instead, 
there stretched green woods, with amber foot- 
paths that opened on sunny spaces, where you 
met fantastic folk, friendly and bewitching. 
Against the gray rain of the window portraits 
flashed : Rosalind’s face, rosy, roguish, crowned 
with curls; the banished duke’s, fine and 
clear and gentle; and Touchstone’s, subtle and 
seamed with lines of whimsical humor. Nancy 
forgot the dogged weeks and the dull pupils; 
she wandered down gold and green alleys, 
| eavesdropping, singing, dancing, mindful only 
of magic, until—a bell clanged, feet tramped, 
| and silence followed. 

Nancy Flint was alone, with two thoughts. 
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An hour later, as he climbed out of the 
At last, with his eyes on her face, he | arroyo, he saw that he had put a low ridge 
Did they always stop short if you were not | said, ‘‘I didn’t stop to think how you might | between himself and the camp. He could not 
| careful? And by the way—and now Nancy | feel, Miss Flint. It was very mean of us, I | see even the smoke of the fire. Once more he 


Why had Mr. Dorrel flung such pearls at such 
a class? And how could she let him see the 
essays they would hand in on Friday? 

Hiram Strong guessed that after school Miss 
Fiint would glance through the essays before 
handing them to Mr. Dorrel. Hiram was 
assisting the janitor that afternoon, and his 
dust-pan gave him an excuse for casually 
entering the cloak-room. 

Miss Flint, looking up from the papers before 
her, turned upon Hiram a face white with 
surprise. She spoke in a strange voice, as if 
something compelled her to think aloud: 

‘*Hiram Strong, is your paper, I wonder, as 
bad as the rest? I’ve read the other four.’’ 

Hiram’s face turned blank with genuine 
consternation. ‘‘Are the essays bad ?’’ 

‘*'They’re so good that they’re bad! I mean 
it’s bad that I never knew how to get good 
essays out of you. Mr. Dorrel came in and 
taught you just one day, and got these! And 
I’ve never got anything !’’ 

‘I think perhaps teachers always get what 
they expect, Miss Flint. ’’ 

Again in a far-away voice, as if she had 
forgotten that she had a listener, Nancy Flint 
exclaimed, ‘‘But how could I expect anything 
from the way you looked, or from anything 
you said or wrote, either?’’ 

‘“‘The way we looked!’’ repeated Hiram, 
quietly. ‘‘I guess I’m not sorry we did it, 
then.’’ 

Miss Flint had dropped the papers. She 
was gazing intently into the gray of the 
window, with her strong little chin resting on 
her dimpled knuckles. 

**You needn’t be sorry,’’ she said. 
—all five—have taught me a good deal. ’’ 

Hiram’s sudden doubt. showed itself in his 
quick words. ‘*We—we haven’t taught you 


**You 


too much, have we, Miss Flint?’’ 
Something danced behind Nancy’s eyelashes. 





HE DREAMED THAT HE WAS HERDING DECKER'S CATTLE. 


**No-o-0, not quite. You’ve taught me,’’ she 
spoke slowly, ‘‘never again to trust any of 
you! to? 

“OQ Miss Flint, I hope we haven’t taught 
you that!’’ 

Nancy laughed. ‘‘I mean you’ve taught me 
never again to judge what’s inside a pupil 
from what’s outside.’’ She fumbled quickly 
with the papers. ‘‘But how could I know? 
How could 1? Here’s Sam Klein’s essay. He 
wrote on ‘Mark Antony in History and in 
Shakespeare.’ He chose a subject like that! 
And he seems to know Roman history as if 
he’d dined with the Cesars, even if he does 
say ‘already yet,’ and even if he looks like —’’ 

‘*Sam does know Roman history. His looks 
—they’re partly on purpose, Miss Flint. He 
likes to have people laugh at him—that is, in 
the way we laugh at him.’’ 

** And Patrick !’’ exclaimed Miss Flint, lift- 
ing a soiled sheet. ‘‘He appears to know 
Hamlet by heart, almost. That child! That 
little, scrubby, grimy chap!’’ 

‘*Patrick is pretty young, and not so very 
neat. Their pigs are pretty near the parlor 
down there. But you ought to hear him sing 
‘My dark Rosaleen,’ Miss Flint. His mother 
taught him. 
to all Ireland speaking !’’ 


‘‘And Bess Dietrich, to think what she must | 
I} 
like her essay best of the four, although it} 


have in her head under all those combs! 


isn’t an essay atall. Listen! ‘I was going to 


write about the woods in ‘‘A Midsummer | 


Night’s Dream,’’ the music and the lights in 
them in the dark, and the lovers getting lost, 
and the fairies, but when I started to write, I 


got to dreaming so hard that I forgot about | 


the essay, but I[’ll write one by Monday— 
sure!’ Yet Bess has jeered at poetry every 
day.’’ 

‘*Bess likes to pretend she doesn’t care. 
She doesn’t let on how hard things hit her.’’ 

**And Mollie, that great big girl, who hasn’ | 
done a thing but giggle for seven weeks! She | 
begins: ‘I like to study Shakespeare because | 
he likes to study people, and I like Portia best 
because she likes to study people, too. She’s 
the kind of woman who sees through people, 
and yet she’s good to them.’ 
Mollie had an idea in her head.’’ 

‘*Haven’t you seen her eyes when she’s | 
watched you? Mollie! Why, she knows all | 


the ideas other people have in their heads! | 
What she says about Portia is like Mollie her- | 


self—‘sees through people, yet she’s good to 


You’d think you were listening | 


I didn’t suppose | 


| Flint began to put two and two together! 
‘*T wonder,’’ she murmured, ‘*whether Mr. 


me? Did he, do you suppose?’’ 

‘*He may have picked out—the other four, 
perhaps. They’re considered about as bright 
as any we’ve got.’’ 

‘*But he didn’t specially pick out you, 
Hiram ?”’ 

‘‘Me? Oh—I —’’ Hiram grew hot and 
helpless before Nancy’s keen eyes. 

‘*Mr. Dorrel picked out the class. Did you, 
whom I thought the dullest of all, pick out 
the plan, to fool me?’’ 

‘‘Well, Miss Flint, I—you suggested it to 
me yourself that first day.’’ 

‘*How long did you intend to keep up the 
fooling? You didn’t know Mr. Dorrel was 
going to ask to see your essays ?’’ 

‘“‘No, I didn’t know that, but I was sure 
some chance would turn up to show you the 
other side. ’’ 

Again Nancy Flint’s chin drop 
dimpled fists, and her eyes had 


on her 


Dorrel picked out this class specially to teach | 


Nancy looked at him. Were boys always so|look. Hiram, none too comfortable, watched 
interesting when they really talked to you? | her. 


think now.’’ 


‘*No,”? said Nancy Flint, without turning 


just a little mean. ’’ 


how you’d take anything we might do, but I 
didn’t know. I think you’ve taken it splen- 
didly, perfectly splendidly !’’ 

Nancy’s face flashed about on him. It flamed 
rosy with fire and fun. ‘‘But don’t think, 
young man, that I sha’n’t have my revenge, 
that I’ll not get even with all of you! Do 
you or does Mr. Dorrel think I can’t teach 
you something? I’ve given you kindergarten 
work so far. You’ve got brains, all five. 
You can work. I’ll make you work, if I have 
to work myself to a ghost to keep ahead of 
you! For,’’ in Nancy’s eyes there burned at 
last all the zest and joy of teaching, ‘‘for 
you’re worth working for!’’ 

Hiram stood looking at her, very straight 





far-away | 


pies 4 THE SAND: che 


and grave. ‘‘So are you, Miss Flint!’’ 
THE END OF THE SERIES. 


| 








LL trails across the plain had been 

Ae buried by the sand-storm. Here 
and there were spreading cacti ; 

there in the starlight a yucca-plant stood up 
like a tree. A dead horse, with 
his broken leg doubled under 
him, lay where he had been put 
out of his pain. a few hours 
before; and a short distance from 
the body, Joe Travis lay asleep 
on the ground. 

About one o’clock two men 
rode to the top of a hill near by, 
and scanned the plain in all 
directions. The yuccas hid the 
dead horse and the sleeping boy. 
The men rode on. 

As the sound of hoofs came to 
him, Joe turned over, and felt 
of a money-belt that was round 
his body. 

As it was impossible to find the way home 





compelled to wait for dawn. He thought of 
the time when he had come west, of his father’s 
death, of the many months he had spent look- 
ing in vain for work. Then he remembered 
the day when he went to Running Water ranch ; 
Decker, the cattleman, had liked him, and at 
once given him a job. 

It was Decker’s money that he carried. To 
make sure that it was safe, he felt of it once 
more; soon afterward he was again asleep. 

He dreamed that he was herding Decker’s 
cattle. The steers stood knee- 
deep in a mountain river. 





here and- 


by starlight to Running Water ranch, he was | 


DRAWINGS BY W."F. STECHER 





plaintive cry. By the presence of the 
bird, Joe knew he was probably not more 
than fifteen or twenty miles from some cafion 
where there was water. 

The hill was farther away than it had 
seemed. When at last he climbed it, the sky 
was taking on a burnished look, as if it were 
copper. His head ached; and with the glare, 
black specks began to dance before his eyes. 

He scanned the plain. Far away in the 
southwest was a streak of bright blue. It might 
be merely an outcrop of slate on the desert, or 
it might be a cafion. From a distance cafions 
with cedar growing in them, and with streams 
like the one that ran before Running Water 
ranch-house, appear deep indigo. 

And then, winding in that direction, he saw 
what seemed a trail that was almost blotted 
out by sand. He set out to follow it. 

But the way was soon blocked by an arroyo. 
The trail had been a 





set his face toward the blue streak. 
From time to time the shadow of a cloud 


her head, ‘‘it wasn’t very mean; it was only | crossed the plain; now and then a buzzard 


sailed by overhead. Lizards darted away from 


‘‘Miss Flint,’’ burst out Hiram, ‘‘I suppose him. Over beside a cactus he saw a tarantula, 
Mr. Dorrel knew enough about you to guess | 
| stood in the zenith ; 


rolled up like a ball of string. At last the sun 
it was noon. 

He now thought the blue streak looked less 
like a cafion than it did like an outcrop of 
slate. But his eyes were dimmed and his 
mind was confused by the heat; so he preferred 
to depend on his observations of the early 
morning. He kept steadily toward the place. 

He came to an arroyo, and started across it, 
the dry earth crumbled under his feet. And 
as he recovered his balance, he heard a pleasant 
sound. 

Although it seemed to come from a distance, 
it was distinct—a dripping and trickling sound 
like that of water dropping over stones. 

The sound of falling water grew louder, yet 
there was no moisture in the crevice. He 
began to believe the stream was a large one, 


-|and that he was still far from it. 


Suddenly the arroyo came to an end. But 
although the earth looked as if it had been dry 
for centuries, the noise of water was louder 
than ever. 

As he looked about him, he saw the cause of 
it. Over the edge of the arroyo, with the peb- 
bles clinking musically, ran a tiny river of 
sand. Joe stared dully at it; then he turned 
away. 

At the head of the arroyo he stumbled over 
an odd, whitish thing, half-buried in the sand; 
it was the skeleton of a burro. It lay where 
the creature had fallen, no doubt, when, on 
seeing that the stream-bed was wholly dry, it 
gave up hope. 

Joe climbed out of the place and sat down 
in: the shadow of a large rock. He was no 
longer overheated; he thought that he felt 
chilly, especially along his spine. It was mid- 
afternoon ; above the western horizon he could 
see thick, white clouds, edged with gold. 

He rose, and stumbled on toward the streak 
of blue. It seemed to grow no nearer as he 
walked. 

But right before him he saw a cafion—green 
with the cedars that covered its sides; watered 
by a frothy little stream that raced along a 
bed of clean pebbles. 

Joe tlenched his fist, and shook it at the 
desert. ‘‘Whatdo you take me for?’’ he asked, 

aloud. ‘‘Think I don’t know your 





false or ‘‘lost’’ one; 
in a sand-storm the 
| wind makes many 
false trails. 

The sun beat on 
Joe’s head; he was 
almost blind. When 
he tried to look across 
ahead, everything 
that he saw had a 
ring either of red or 
purple round it. In 
that manner he 








Farther up-stream, Joe made 
a cup of his hands and started 
todrink. But when the water 
touched his swollen lips, he 
awoke. 

He had slept only a mo- 
ment; the stars were 
unchanged. And the sky 
was very dark, for dawn was 
not far away. 

Four days before, he had 
driven the bunch of cattle 
to a‘ town, and sold them. 
Decker had told him to 
bring home the money ; there 
was no bank near Running 
Water. 

















tricks? Try ’em on a tenderfoot. 
There’s no cafion anywhere near, 
I tell youl’? Then he rubbed his’ 
dazzled eyes, and the mirage first 
withdrew toward the horizon, and 
then disappeared. 

As he toiled toward the south- 
west, hills and rocks began to cast 
long shadows. It would soon be 
night again. 

Joe’s strength was failing. Pos- 
‘sibly by morning he would be out 
of his head from heat and thirst, 
and would not know what he was 
doing. He sat down to think. 

When Decker told him to sell the 
steers and bring home the money, 
another man had said, ‘‘Say, 
Decker, seems to me you trust that 
kid too far.’? But Decker had a 
way of acting on his own judgment 








crossing the plain. 


again, the figure had 
disappeared, 








| ‘*T was erazy to ride across 
the plain with it,’’ Joe said 
| to himself. Then he began 
to think about the fellow who 
had helped drive the cattle. 
boy. Whether or not his assistant was honest 
he was never to know. But he had become 
distrustful of this man, and he had escaped 
from him one night, and with Decker’s money, 
had started across the desert alone. At times 
| during his long ride he had thought that some 
one not far away was watching him. So he 
had pushed on rapidly and cautiously. Once, 
to avoid being seen, he had hidden for hours 
in an arroyo. 

He lay still until it began to grow light 
across the plain. Now, he thought, he could 
surely find his way. He believed that he had 
| not wandered far in the storm of the day before, 
when his horse, with a scream of pain, had 
| fallen with a broken leg. 

He sat up, and although his swollen tongue 


Joe was only a 





to eat a piece of biscuit. 


HE DROPPED... 
ARROYO. 





made it hard for him to swallow, he managed | 
Then, with the hope | 


against the sky. 


INTO THE 
ers beyond the rock, 
he hurried toward it. 

As he came near it, he saw two horses stand- 

ing in the slight shade that the boulder cast. 


THE HILL WAS FARTHER 
AWAY THAN IT HAD SEEMED. 


thought he saw some | that he would some day repay him. 
one at a distance| every one would think— Decker himself would 


and a} steps farther. 
large rock stood out | 
| letter. 
Hoping te find camp- | 
| the cattleman would be able to find his money, 


ofa fellow. ‘‘And he trusted me!’’ 
Joe reflected. Decker had been as 
kind as a father to him; a hundred 
times the boy had promised himself 
And now 


think—that Joe Travis had run away with his 


When he looked | benefactor’s money. 


At this thought he rose, and stumbled a few 
But he could not go on. 

An idea occurred to him; he would write a 
He thought he could contrive one that 
no one except Decker would understand. But 


even if months or years should elapse before 


| the finding of the letter. 


He remembered that Decker sometimes spoke 


Then he caught sight of two men, sitting near | of money as ‘‘silage,’? just as some people 


a fire on the farther side of an arroyo. 
could smell their coffee. They had a pack- | 


mule, with a large water-keg strapped to its | 
The mere sight of the keg increased | 
Joe’s thirst, and he sprang forward; but when | 


back. 


he reached the arroyo, he stopped. 

A small cloud had passed in front of the | 
sun, and he could see the campers distinctly. 
One was the man who had helped him drive 
Decker’s cattle; the other—whom Joe knew 
by sight—was a notorious ‘‘cattle-rustler.’’ 

Once more the boy put his hand on the 
money that was not his own. Then, since | 
the men had not seen him, he dropped noise- | 
lessly into the arroyo, among the tumbleweed. 

For a few seconds it seemed to him that, 
money or no money, he must have a drink 


them.’ Mollie’ll be a splendid woman when | of seeing a trail, he set out to walk to the top| from the keg. If the money had been his 


she gets used to her own bigness. ’’ 


‘‘Hiram, I never heard you talk before, but | 


you can talk !’’ 
The boy flushed. 


| of the hill. 


| with cream-colored bells that sent out a heavy | 


own, he would have given every dollar of it 


The yucca spike near his bed was heavy | for a dipperful of water. 


Then he thought of Decker, and he began 


**Excuse me, Miss Flint.’’ | perfume. A desert horned lark flew up with a| to crawl away from the men, up the arroyo. 


| said to Decker. 





He | speak of silver as ‘‘chicken-feed.’’ Moreover, 


| he had told Joe how he had once hidden some 
bills under a yucca-plant, and had marked the 
yucca by tying an old tin can to it. 

He wrote with the stub of a blue pencil on 
|a scrap of paper. There were many misspelled 
words, for he had little education. ‘‘I put the 
| silage where you told me you did once,’’ he 
Then he added the hope that 
it would be found ‘‘in good fix.’? And as he 
felt too weak to write more, he signed his name. 

He now began looking for a yucca, under 
which to hide Decker’s bills and gold. By 
| some fortunate chance, he stumbled on an old 
tomato-can that would serve as a marker on 
the plant. He wondered a little at finding it 


so far in the desert, and went on, carrying it. 
His eyes, dazzled by the long and glaring 
day, had become exceedingly painful; and he 
groped with both hands when he saw a plant 
of some kind before him. 
The thing he touched was not yucca, but 
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thin, dry and fragrant. It was cedar, and 
cedar does not grow out on the desert. 

The sun dipped behind a cloud. Joe’s eyes 
were relieved, and he looked up. On the crown 
of a hill, directly in front of him, he saw a 
ragged edge of green stuff, and that meant that 
there was a watered cafion beyond. At last 
he had reached the place that in the morning 
had appeared to him as a far-away streak of 
blue. 

A breeze brought the smell of evergreen; 
the ground was very rough. As he climbed 
the steep incline, he stumbled over sharp pink 
boulders. Among these a foot-path twisted; 
some calves, browsing on the slope, lunged 





he heard the supper-horn at some ranch. He 
pressed on up the hill. 

From the summit he looked down into a 
cafion, and upon a stream that in places was 
white with alkali, and much trampled by horses 
and cattle. The sun was setting. There was 
a red light on wet fields and gardens, on the 
water in the irrigating ditches. He saw a 
milk-house, a windmill, some long, low adobe 
ranch buildings. He had come out at Run- 
ning Water ranch. 

A man rode along the stream, and started to 
splash through. He lifted his eyes. ‘*Why, 
it’s Joe!’’ he shouted. And Joe laid one hand 
on the belt in which the money had been faith- 


awkwardly off. And now, sweet and distant, | fully kept, and waved the other to Decker. 
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HO among living 
W men has the most 
marked power to 
impress millions of fellow 
men with a sense, first, of 
his existence; secondly, of 
his personality, and, thirdly, 
of his ideas? 
The question is worth more 
than a moment’s consideration. 
For the most important thing 
in the world is man, and the 
most important thing about man 
is the potential force that resides 
in his character. Of the fif- 
teen hundred millions of human 
beings on this planet, fourteen 
hundred and ninety-nine mil- 
lions are utterly unknown to all except the 
narrow circle of their families, their friends 
and their neighbors. Of the remaining million, 
how many are there who are known even by 
name outside their own country? Probably not 
more than fifteen hundred. 

If we ask how many of these fifteen hundred 
have impressed with a sense of their person- 
ality any nation except their own, or who 
exercise any influence outside of their national 
frontiers, we shall have to reduce the number 
to one hundred and fifty at the most. Among 
these one hundred and fifty are the sovereigns 
and presidents of great states; with a few 
exceptions, their personalities are not clearly 
enough defined to leave any clear picture on 
the retina of the human race. 
us, for example, know the personal character- 
istics of the Mikado of Japan, the Sultan of 
Turkey, or the Grand Lama of Tibet? It is 
not so much the man, as the occupant of a 
particular pedestal, whose name is familiar 
throughout the world. 
























AMONG THE ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY. 


REAT men of science, explorers, artists, 
C; actors, actresses and singers, all these 
may be included in the category without 
overcrowding the seats allotted for the one 
hundred and fifty men of whom the human 
race as a whole knows something. Great 
millionaires, railway-builders, financiers are 
known by their wealth or by their works, but 
seldom as living human beings. In war-time 
great generals and great admirals undoubtedly 
impress their personality upon the mind of 
mankind. But in times of peace such men 
are not often heard of beyond the barrack-room 
or the ship’s mess. 
It is evident, therefore, that there are very 
few men now alive who have any real per- 
sonal existence to their fellow men. It is 


doubtful whether there are as many as a} 


baker’s dozen. 

Among that baker’s dozen General Booth 
stands easily first. He has been seen by 
more human eyes, he has been heard by more 
human ears, and he has appealed to more 
human hearts, in a greater number of coun- 
tries and continents, than any man who has 
ever lived upon this planet. That in itself is 
a unique distinction. Add that he has called 
into existence devoted 


How many of | 





| been hard upon his body. But it has 


GFNERAL * BOOTH & 


° BY WILLIAM T. STEAD + * 


if except by his wife, can 
do, in the face of great 
obstacles, the career of 
General Booth forms one 
of the most inspiring sto- 
ries of our times. General 
Booth has strengthened our 
confidence in the power of the 
individual. If only for that, 
he deserves the gratitude of 
mankind. 

General Booth is now 
eighty-one years of age. He 
has lost the sight of one 
eye, and he sees with difficulty 
with the other. But he is 
still active and vigorous, and 
he is continually engaged in 
campaigns that require exertions in traveling 
and speaking such as are made by the most 
sought-after speakers in Presidential cam- 
paigns. As an example of physical endurance 
and vital energy, he is probably without a 
peer. 

This is all the more wonderful because he 
had not originally a strong constitution. When 


|allusions to the sources that have been an 
| inspiration to other men. 
| To him, the Bible is sufficient; not that he 
is a man of a single book, for, especially in his 
| later years, he has been a voracious reader of 
| books that promised to give him light upon the 
| path which he was pursuing in the founding 
| and organizing of the Salvation Army. But 
| he has not made use of the immense stores of 
experience that the Church of Rome has 
| acquired in its history of nearly two thousand 
years. The guidance of colleges and professors, 
the direction of bishops, the stimulus that 
comes from belonging to a great teaching order, 
all these things have been denied him. For 
the most part, he did his work out of his own 
head, with the assistance of his wife and his 
two great manuals, the Old and New Testa- 
| ment Scriptures, and the rules and regulations 
| of the British army. 
The secret of his success is in the concen- 
| tration of the forces of a strong personality 
| upon the achievement of a great end. From 
| his boyhood he has been consumed by a passion 
for souls, a passion that in later years extended 
| Itself to a great desire for the welfare of their 
bodies, as well. General Booth himself would 
say that all his enthusiasm for humanity would 
have profited nothing if he had not been sus- 
| tained and directed by the constant practise of 
| earnest prayer. 


| 


| CONCISE PRAYERS. 
|? ‘HE petitions that the Salvation Army and 


its founder hurl, as it were, at the Supreme 
Being are unlike the ordinary conven- 
| tional prayer. In their half-minute prayer- 
| meetings they carry to its ultimate limit the 
principle of avoiding vain repetitions and the 





| 


| ciseness. 


This is not, however, the only form of prayer 
| that General Booth favors. It has long been 
his habit to pray audibly in the midst of a 
| conversation that he is carrying on either with 
|a single companion or with a company of 
friends. When Cecil Rhodes was on the way 
| from Hadley, the farm colony of the Army, 


General Booth was impelled to say a brief 





use of many words. At such meetings their | 
| prayers are almost telegraphic in their con- | 


problems with which he has to deal. No one 
ever hears General Booth say a disrespectful 
word of any other system of religion; this is 
especially true of the Roman Church. There is 
more sympathy between General Booth and the 
Pope than between him and, let us say, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury. Between Cardinal 
Manning and the general there were innumer- 
able points of sympathy. The men had a 
profound respect for each other. Of the poor, 
toiling Roman priests in the slums of our great 
cities, I have always heard General Booth 
speak in terms of enthusiastic admiration. 

In his early youth he repudiated all narrow 
and exclusive doctrines that limited the range 
of divine grace. ‘I must preach a salvation, ’’ 
he declared, ‘‘as universal as the love of God.’’ 
He thinks of the human race as a whole, he 
realizes how inadequate are the agencies that 
are working to better humanity, and although 
he may deplore what he considers wrong in 
the teaching of many religions, he recognizes 
them all as allies so far as they uplift man 
from the brute and lead him toward God. In 
this respect he is more broad-minded than his 
wife was. She died twenty years ago. Had 
she lived, she might have gone through the 
same mellowing that has produced such good 
results in her husband. 

With all his great qualities, General Booth 
would have been lost if he had not possessed 
the saving gift of humor. He is a merry man 
at heart. In spite of his somewhat somber 
view of the present condition and future desti- 
nies of the human race, he is at heart a 
merry man. No one loves a good story better 
than he; no one, not even Mr. Bryan, tells 
a story better. Once, with a twinkle in his 
eye, he said to me, ‘‘If you only knew what 
expostulations I receive from some good folks 
because I make my audience laugh! But I 
cannot do without a little humor now and 
then.’’ I have never heard him make a speech, 
no matter how earnest, no matter how deadly 
serious it may have been in the main, that 
was not interrupted now and then by a ripple 
of laughter. Shakespeare lightened the gloom 
of his tragedies by the humor of his clowns, 
and General Booth never seems to find any 
| incongruity in passing from grave to gay, frem 
| lively to severe, and in prefacing a solemn 


he was a young man, a doctor to whom he | prayer in the railway -carriage; it was a| appeal to the terrors of the law by some familiar 


went told him that physically he was 
entirely unfit to be a preacher, and that 





twelve months of preaching would land 
him in the grave. He has had sixty 
years of it. Like Saint Francis, he has 


responded marvelously to the calls that 
have been made upon it. Open-air 
speaking, as John Wesley discovered 
more than a hundred years ago, is a 
capital cure for many physical ailments. 

Inordinate in labor, General Booth 
has ever been most temperate in food and drink. 
All his life he has been a complete abstainer. 
At one time he made up for this by the liberal 
use of tea. 

**T have been saved from drink,’’ he once 
said tome. ‘‘I have been saved from tobacco, 
but I have not been saved from tea.’’ It is 
said that he rivaled even Doctor Johnson in 
the number of cups of tea that he would drink 
at a sitting. In recertt years he has been 
saved from the inordinate use of tea. I have 
not seen him take more than a cup or two at 
any one time. 

In diet he is very abstemious. ‘‘Take a 
little at a time and take it frequently,’’ seems 
to be his rule, and as his years have in- 
creased, he has diminished his daily rations. 
There is no doubt that from a very spare diet 
General Booth gets more foot tons of energy 
than are generated in the frames of men 
who eat four or five times as much as he does. 

The general has never been an athlete, and 


I have never heard of his practising any other | 


method of keeping his body in training than 
that of constant work and talk when he is 
awake, and of sound sleep when he is in bed. 
His physical form is frail, but put him on his 
feet before a large audience, and the only diffi- 
culty is to stop the torrential flow of his speech. 
His mental faculties show no sign of decay. 
His spirit is as youngas it was when he started 
the Salvation Army; his ambition is even 

greater now, and his 





companies of men and 
women in fifty-four 
countries and colonies, 
and enough has been 
said to justify the claim 
that in many respects 
General Booth is the 
most remarkable man 
living. 

We may not agree with 
his theology—the worse 
we think of it, the more 
we should wonder that a 
man who was so handi- 
capped should have done 
somuch. We may criti- 
cize his methods, but the 
more faulty we consider 
his tactics, the more 
amazing seem the results 
that he has achieved. 

As an example of 
what one man, unaided 


ing words. 


vigor. 





NOTE. Tragedy stands at the 
very door of this article. 
among living men”— are the open- 
The author, William 
T. Stead, when he wrote it, was 
in the full possession of all his 
great and varied powers. 
he lies somewhere beneath the 
waters of the North Atlantic, one 
of the many hundreds who went 
down with the steamship Titanic. 
General Booth, the subject of the 
article, was also, at the time it was 
written, alive and carrying on his 
great work with all his accustomed 
He, too, is dead. 
if a voice from the deep had called 
back one who has passed into the 
great mystery.— The Editors. 


confidence in the future 
is as remarkable as the 
buoyancy of his spirit. 
In estimating the in- 
fluence of this man’s 
personality, 


“Who 


started life without the 
Now 
natural inheritance of 
the cultured class. His 
reading, although exten- 
sive in certain directions, 
has been singularly lim- 
ited in others. I doubt 
whether he has ever read 
the plays of Shake- 
5 speare. The classical 
It is as literature of Greece and 


a sealed book. You can 





his speeches for any 





advantages that are the | 


Rome has been to him | 


search in vain through | 


story from low life that amuses his 


audience. 
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No one who has ever been present on such 
| an occasion can help feeling that such a method 
|is as natural as it is logical. In a company 
| that is discussing things that pertain to the 
| Kingdom, —and in General Booth’s mind there 
are few things that do not pertain to the King- 
dom, — there is ever present One Invisible from 
Whom all the good impulses of the human 
heart spring, and with Whom, therefore, it 
seems the most obvious thing in the world to 


ask for guidance and help in carrying out what 
the general believes to be His will. 

Many a time at headquarters and in his 
house I have been present at such scenes. 





| After a long, heated argument, the general will | 
it should | 
not be forgotten that he | 


say, ‘‘It is time we prayed over this.’’ Then 
he will fall on his knees and pour out his soul 
in supplication, as disciple pleading with his 
Master for direction, for consolation, and for 
strength to do His will. 

There is no cant about General Booth’s piety. 
He is simplicity itself. His range of vision 
may be narrow, but it is very keen. He has 
firmly grasped two great ideas: the first that 
an enormous number of human beings are not 
living the life that their Maker, or even any 
benevolent man, would wish them to lead; and 
the second, that they could be brought to do so 
much more nearly if they believed as he did. 

General Booth’s creed is the old, orthodox, 
evangelical creed, but it is tempered with an 
intense sympathy for the frailties of human 
| beings and with a statesmanlike grasp of the 


In politics the general has never taken 
any part. If he had not been a religious 
man, he would probably have been a 
Socialist. When he was only thirteen 
years old he said, **Chartists are for the 
poor, therefore I am for the Chartists.’’ 
His sympathies are democratic and cos- 
mopolitan. With Tom Paine he would 
say that the world was his parish, and 
that to do good was his religion. ‘‘One 
world, one race, one destiny,’’ is a phrase that 
would sum up his view of things. 

General Booth is absolutely free from race 
prejudice. I remember once he spoke to me 
somewhat slightingly about ‘‘niggers,’’ and I 
showed by my reply that I had misunderstood 
him. 

He checked me at once. ‘‘When I said ‘nig- 
gers,’ I meant those poor creatures who black 
themselves with burnt cork and perform antics 
as Christy Minstrels. I never use the word 
nigger for the colored citizens of the United 
States.’’ To him a man is primarily the casket 
of an immortal soul, and souls have no skins 
of any color. 

General Booth has the nose of a Jew and 
the keen business instincts of the Hebrew, but 
so far as can be learned, he is a pure-bred Saxon 
of middle England. It took no small financial 
genius to create from nothing an organization 
that commands an income of a million dollars 
—a feat that entitled him to the respect of the 
greatest geniuses of the world of finance. 

One of the most brilliant of his financial 
plans was the ‘‘Self-Denial Week,’’ which in 
Great Britain alone, produced this year three 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. The sum 
was raised, in pennies for the most part, by the 
simultaneous action of the whole organization 
concentrated for seven days upon the one idea 
of doing without something in order to swell 
| the revenue of the Army. 


| unique experience for Cecil Rhodes, but one | 


| that affected him profoundly. 


converse reverently, but frankly, in order to | 


| A BRILLIANT BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. 


O one can deny that the Salvation Army 
N makes a good return for the funds en- 

trusted to its stewardship. Lord Rosebery 
once said that he wished the whole administra- 
tion of the English poor-laws could be handed 
over to the Salvation Army. In many British 
colonies the government has begged the Army to 
take over the care of discharged prisoners, and 
various governments have found it sound econ- 
omy to grant subsidies to the Army in order 
that it might undertake for the poor and the 
outcast certain duties that the state itself could 
not adequately perform. 

Great as the success of General Booth has 
heen, he would probably be the first to admit 
that, compared with what he had hoped to do, 
his work has been in many respects a magnifi- 
cent failure. The same thing may be said 
about Christianity. It is nineteen hundred 
years since the Crucifixion, and one-half of 
| the world is still outside the Christian pale. 
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The general would have liked to see the Army | foot of the stairs he clasped his wife in his 
made the great instrument for redistributing | arms. The Rubicon was passed. 

the population of the world. To the utmost of| That was in 1861. They were thirty years 
his means he has tried to increase colonization | old, and had a family of four young children. 
and to direct emigration. But such a task can | ‘‘We went out together, ’’ says General Booth, 
be undertaken only by an authority that by | ‘‘not knowing whither we went. We didn’t 
taxation can draw upon the whole resources of | know a soul who would give us a shilling. 
the nation. The work that he has done, how-| We fell back on the home of one of our par- 
ever, and still more the work that he has tried | ents, and then waited on God.’’ 

to do, will inspire those who come after him. From such small beginnings —a penniless 

In the days when General Booth was only | couple, outcasts from a minor Methodist sect— 
the Rev. William Booth, an ordained minister | sprang the Salvation Army. Who could have 
of the Methodist New Connection, he was | | foreseen that the outcome of that brave resolve 
brought up short by the refusal of the confer- | would be an organization whose members by 
ence of the connection to allow him to con- | self-denial for a single week could raise five 
tinue the work of general evangelization that | hundred thousand dollars every year? No 
he had been doing. In spite of his protest, | one, least of all General Booth. But in our 
the conference solemnly voted that the Rev. | own time, under the incredulous eyes of an 
W. Booth must conform to the regular rule of | unbelieving and materialistic generation, this 
the denomination, and it appointed him a min- | miracle was performed. 
ister of a circuit. 

Mrs. Booth, who was in the gallery when 
the vote was taken, could not control her indig- 
nation. Rising with flushed face and flashing 
eye from her seat, she bent over the railing 
toward her husband and uttered the one word, 
‘*Never!’? Mr. Booth sprang to his feet, 
waved his hat, and rushed to the door. At the 


ar QUEST OF THE FISH-DOG SKIN 


In Ten Chapters. Chapter Eight 


“JAMES WILLARD SCHULTZ (Ap-1-KuN-1) 


e ES, yes!’’ I cried, and 

y I stood up to see 

which one of the per- 

sons in the shadow had 
spoken. 

“Is he a white man?’ 
Pitamakan asked. 

Before I could reply, a 
canoeman gave a vicious pull 
to the skirt of my capote, 
and I went sprawling back 
into my seat. 

As I recovered my balance 
and sat up, there appeared 
before me a white man. He 
was small and bent, and had 
white hair; like myself, he 
was dressed in buckskin, 
and wore a fustian capote. 
He held out his hand, and 
said, ‘‘How! How!’’ 

I shook hands with him, 
and he sat down beside 
me. 

**You wear a capote!”’ I 
exclaimed. ‘*You must be 
a company-man—and a pris- 
oner, too. Tell me—do you 
think they are going to eat 
us??? 

He looked at me with 
such evident surprise that I 
added, ‘‘The River People 
told us that some tribes down 
here fatten their prisoners 
and then eat them.’’ 

‘*No, they don’t do that, ’’ 
he replied. ‘‘They make 
slaves of them. But I’m 
no prisoner; all the tribes 
are friendly to us Hudson 
Bay Company men.’’ 

‘*Pitamakan! Raven! 
They don’t eat people!”’ I 
exclaimed, jubilantly, and 
I saw by my companions’ 
faces that they were as much relieved by the 
news as I had been. 

Then I remembered that the Hudson Bay 
Company was our bitter rival for the trade of 
the Blackfeet, and other Indians of the Rocky 
Mountains and the buffalo plains; I doubted 
whether this man would help us to escape 
slavery, even if he could. However, I asked, | rifle onee more. 
and waited in terrible suspense for his answer. | ‘‘Well, come now, and tell your partners to 

First, he wanted to know who I was, who | follow,’’ he ordered. 
my companions were, and where we were | 
going when we were captured. I told him, 
and the only comment he made was, ‘‘Huh! | 
Two hundred horses for a seal! My! My! | his wife, to give us tea and a bite of salmon. 
My! ye | She broiled a large fresh one, and I thought 

‘And what would you do for me if I should | I had never tasted anything so good. 
get ye all out of the hands of these Yakimas?’’ ‘*No American could have done for ye what 
he asked. ‘‘Would ye trap and hunt for me| I have done to-night,’’ he said to me. ‘Ai! 
the endurin’ winter?’’ Ai! The company is still powerful with these 

I agreed to that, and when I told Pitamakan | people, even if its posts have been moved 
and Raven of his offer, they assented to it. | across the line.’’ 

‘*Well, well, we’ll see what we can do, ’” | I asked him what he meant by that, and 
he said. ‘‘It’s goin’ to be hard work. They | somewhat impatiently, he gave a brief history 
believe that you’re an Indian, like your part-|of the country. He said that until recently 
ners, or at any rate, a half-breed: and you; the whole watershed of the Columbia and | 
sure do look like one.’’ | Snake rivers had been under the control of | 

I had not thought that any one could mis- | the British, and especially of the Hudson Bay | 
take my race; but I realized then that as I | Company, and he told me about the events | 
naturally had dark skin and black hair, and | | that led up to the fixing by treaty of the inter- 
as I was tanned still darker by constant expo- | national boundary-line, whereby the British 
sure to the sun, and dressed in Indian costume, | lost forever what are now the states of Oregon 
I was an Indian so far as appearances went. | and Washington. 

The old man began to talk to our captors; The old man described the wars between the 
at first they listened in sullen silence, but soon | 55 to 1858, | 
they began to argue with him, and after a| and it was plain that his sympathies were | 
time there was almost a war of words between | with the Indians. 


Shall we not heed the lesson taught of old, 
And by the present’s lips repeated still, 

In our own single manhood to be bold, 
Fortressed in conscience and impregnable? 


O small beginnings, ye are great and strong; 
Based on a faithful heart and weariless brain 
Ye build the future fair, ye conquer wrong, 
Ye earn the crown and wear it not in vain. 
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SNATCHED UP THEIR GUNS. 


could do anything for us, the wrangling ceased, 
and the old man went from one to another of 
them, collecting our property and passing the 
articles to us as fast as he obtained them, until 
we had everything, even to the needles and 
| sinew thread of our sewing outfit. I cannot 
tell how happy I was when I held my fine little 




















RAVEN AND PITAMAKAN DROPPED THEIR PADDLES AND 


We went out of the house, and into another | 
one at the western end of the village. There} 
he told an old woman, who we learned was | 


deplored the fact that the whites were rushing 
into that country by hundreds, and that other 
hundreds were beginning to farm the rich 
lands of the Walla Walla, the Willamette and 
| the lower Columbia. I sympathized with him, 
| for I, too, had been brought up to regard the 
Great West as the exclusive property of the 
Indians and the powerful fur companies. 
Lastly, he told me that the factor of Victoria, 
the Hudson Bay post on Puget Sound, had 
sent him to visit the tribes of the Columbia to 
get them to bring their fur catch to that post 
in the spring. His mission was now fulfilled, 
and he would start in the morning for his own 
winter trapping-ground on the Cowlitz River, 
a stream that flows into the Columbia on the 
north side, about forty miles from the ocean. 
We set out for there the next morning in the 
canoe of the old trapper, whose name was 
Kent. None of the Yakimas or the Sokuks 
of the village paid any attention to-our going. 
The canoe was a long, slender cedar dugout, 
which could carry a cargo of several tons; but 
except for ourselves, and for the old woman 
who was huddled amidships, there was nothing 


: in it except a bundle of traps, a few packages 


of dried roots and fish, a meager camp outfit 
and bedding. ‘The old man gave each of us 
a stout paddle, and took the steering paddle 
himself. It was Raven’s first attempt at canoe- 
ing, and he did not take kindly to the work. 

On the second day we came to the Dalles, 
a place where for several miles the great river 
shoots through a narrow gorge with falls and 
rapids. At the head of the rapids we were 
surprised to see many white men encamped; 
some were building a steamboat, and others 
were on their way to the 
gold-diggings. Kent advised 
me to say nothing to any of 
them, lest I get into trouble. 
The soldiers might arrest me 
for being with Indians, he 
said. 

Along this bad stretch of 
the river there was a wooden 
track road, with cars that 
were drawn by horses; but 
as Kent had no money with 
which to pay for transpor- 
tation, we spent two days 
carrying our stuff to the foot 
of the rapids. From there a 
day and a half brought us 
to the Cascades, where the 
great river has cut a cafion 
through the mountains. In 
several places along the way 
we saw dead forest trees 
deep down in the water; 
some of them were stand- 
ing. Kent said that the 
Indians had a tradition that 
a great rock bridge across 
the river had fallen, and had 
thus raised the water and 
buried the forests that lined 
the shores. 

Here we had another por- 








river. There were many 
we pushed on past them as 
quietly as we could, the 
coarse remarks that they 
made about the Indians were 
almost more than I could 
bear. I prayed that the 
heartless crowd might never 
overrun our own Northwest- 
ern plains. 

At the Cascades we left 
the dry and barren plains 
and entered a country of heavy forests. For 
the first time we saw Mount Hood, a tre- 
mendous dark cone, snow-crowned, and so 
high that even Raven gaped at it in astonish- 
ment. We had seen nothing in the Rockies to 
equal it. About an hour after we reémbarked, 
a storm came up, and we were soon wet to 
the skin. 

There were many islands in that part of 
the river, and as we threaded our way among 
them in the rain and the dense fog, there rose 
on our right a strange, muffled baying that 
at once reminded me of a pack of foxhounds 
| I had once heard back in Missouri. I called 
the old trapper’s attention to the noise, and 
asked him who owned the dogs. 

‘God owns ’em,’’ he replied, with a grin, 
‘‘and the game they hunt lives in the water. 
Boy, those are seals.’’ 

‘*Listen!’? I cried to my partners. ‘‘Do 
you hear that barking? The old man says 
that the animals that are doing it are fish- 
dogs. ” 
| Upon hearing that, Raven and Pitamakan 
dropped their paddles and snatched up their 
| guns, and peered anxiously into the fog. At 
first Kent laughed at our excitement; but after 
a moment he said: 
| ‘*Well, if I could get two hundred horses for 
|a skin of one of them seals, I expect I’d have 
the fidgets, too.’’ 
| He told me—and I interpreted for the others 
—that seals were plentiful from this place to 
the sea, but that it would be almost impossible 
for us to get one with the rifle, as seals sank 








Next, he told of recent | as soon as they were shot. He added that he 


them. Just as I began to lose hope that he | discoveries of gold on the Salmon River, and | did not wish us to waste time hunting them. 


tage, the last one on the| 


whites at this place also; as | 





In the spring, when we were ready to start 
homeward, he would spear one for us, or would 
get a Chinook Indian to do it. 

That was fair enough, and laying down our 
weapons, we began to paddle with a vim. 
We were actually in the country of the fish- 
dogs, and had heard them bark! Pitamakan 
started the song of the wolf, and we joined in 
it. Soon the old man was beating time with 
his paddle against the side of the canoe. ‘‘ Ai, 
ai! Ai, ai!’? he shouted, when we had fin- 
ished. ‘‘That’s the finest song, white or red, 
that I ever heard. Say, what’s the name of 
it? Teach it to me.’’ 

Raven, who had been silent and melancholy 
since the evening of our capture by the 
Yakimas, took some interest in what was 
going on. ‘‘It may be just the other way,’’ 
he said, later in the day. ‘‘Yes, I now believe 
that she meant to say we should find here that 
which we seek. ’’ 

“Of course she did,’’ Pitamakan declared. 
‘* Here are the fish-dogs ; and hereare we. Yes, 
brothers, I am sure that we shall succeed in 
our quest. ’’ 

The old trapper wanted to know what our 
talk was about, and I told him. He listened 
with interest, and interpreted the story to the 
woman. 

At last, after they talked together for some 
time, he said to me, ‘‘It is often hard to under- 
stand dreams, but in his case it seems easy. 
You tell Raven that my old woman and I say 
his medicine is good. His shadow woman 
meant to say that you would come out all right 
on this thing. And here’s the proof: look 
back at all you have been through; fights 
along the trail; captured by Yakimas; and 
here you be safe and sound, a good winter 
ahead, and a fair trail home in the spring with 
your medicine-skin. You tell them that. And 
let’s have that wolf song again. ’’ 

Toward evening the wind changed, the fog 
lifted, and we found ourselves close to some 
large, odd-looking houses on the north shore. 
On the beach several canoes were drawn up, 
some of which were large enough to carry fifty 
or sixty paddlers and a heavy load of freight. 
We landed beside one that both at the bow 
and the stern had carved figureheads five feet 
high. One of them represented a man with 
three heads,—a bear’s head, a frog’s head 
and a bird’s head,—and was so horrible that 
both Pitamakan and Raven, muttering prayers, 
shrank away, and turned their backs to it. 

Kent told me that the village was inhab- 
ited by Chinook Indians. Some of the people 
came out to meet us, and invited us to spend 
the night in one of the houses. These houses 
were different from any that we had seen. 
They were about fifty feet long and thirty feet 
wide, and were let down about six feet into the 
ground. The walls were of split boards, and so 
was the gable roof, which was supported by 
huge posts and rafters. The wide beds of the 
different families were four or five feet from 
the floor, and were reached by ladders. Under 
the beds were piles of dried fish and other 
food. There were three fireplaces, about eight 
feet square, and at each of them women were 
roasting salmon and boiling roots. In a short 
time the meal was ready, and the women 
placed before us generous portions of the 
food. 

Most of these people had flat heads. Several 
babies, who were strapped on board cradles, 
were having their heads flattened. Thin, 
smooth pieces of board were bound against 
their foreheads at an angle of about forty 
degrees, so that as they grew, their skulls were 
forced to conform gradually to the shape of the 
space between the boards. 

I was curious to know the reason for this 
flattening, and the old trapper told me that 
the people thought it increased their beauty. 
They believed that in the very beginning of 
things, their god, Dok-we-budl, ordered them 
to do it. 

There were some men and women in the 
lodge who had natural heads, and I learned 
that they were slaves. Their children were 
not permitted to have their heads flattened. 

Most of these slaves had been captured by 
the Yakimas, Cayuses, and. other warlike 
tribes in their southern raids, and had been 
sold to the Chinooks. The value of a strong, 
healthy man or woman was about ten new, 
three-point blankets, or about one-hundred 
dollars. In earlier times they had not been 
worth so much. When the Chinooks first 
obtained iron from the ships that came into 
the mouth of the river, they sold it to the 
inland tribes at the rate of one arrow point 
for two slaves. 

Pitamakan and Raven were objects of the 
greatest curiosity to these villagers. In some 
way they had heard that the Blackfeet were 
a powerful and warlike tribe of the plains, 
and the chief asked many questions about their 
country and the way they lived. At last he 
wanted to know how many enemies Raven 
had killed, and would not believe that the 
number was nineteen until Pitamakan and I 
both assured him that the statement was 
true. 

Then he said that he wished he could have 
Raven for a slave; I interpreted what Kent 
told me his words were. For a moment Raven 
said nothing, but his°eyes were very bright 
and his voice trembled with anger as he 
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replied, ‘‘Ask him if he or any of his fish- 
eating people ever had a Blackfoot slave?’’ 

*‘One,a woman. Butshe drowned herself,’’ 
was the reply. 

‘“*Ai! Just so,’’? said Raven. ‘*No Black- 
foot could be a slave. We were captured the 
other day, and were about to be sold as slaves 
when this white man rescued us. I was wait- 
ing all the time to see what would happen. 
At the first chance I intended to get hold of 
a knife, or some other weapon, and kill as 
many of the enemy as I could before they 
killed me. ’’ 

The talk ended there; but there was no 
mistaking the meaning of the looks with which 
the people regarded us; Raven’s simple state- 
ment had instantly caused them to respect us. 

We were not sorry to leave the Chinook vil- 
lage early the next morning. There was much 
about the people and their mode of life that 
was repulsive to us of the sunny plains. In 
personal appearance they were disgusting. We 
were accustomed to rich meat, and plenty of 
it, and their fish and root diet did not satisfy 
us. But Kent and his old wife really enjoyed 
their stay, and left with regret. 

Not long after leaving the village, we neared 
a place on the north shore that Kent said 
was Fort Vancouver. It was once the prop- 
erty of the Hudson Bay Company, but was 
now held by the United States. He shook 
his fist at it, and at the soldiers who were 
strolling about in front of the barracks. 
‘**Twas an ill day for us when we lost the 
place!’’ he muttered. And he looked so old 
and pitiful that I could not be angry at him 
for speaking of my country and its people in 
such a manner. 

We landed in front of the big log fort, and 
Kent went to the trading store to exchange 
half a dozen beaver hides for more beaver 
traps. While he was gone, three or four 
soldiers came and looked down at us from the 
top of the bank. 

‘* Them Injuns don’t look like the ones 
round here,’’ one remarked. 

‘*That’s right, ’’ said another, ‘‘and just see 
the fine rifle that young fellow has. I’ll bet 
he stole it somewhere. Let’s call the guard 
and have ’em hauled up before the colonel. ’’ 

If Kent had not returned just then with the 
traps, we might have got into serious trouble. 
While they were looking for the guard, we 
paddled away as fast as we could, and soon 
passed out of sight of the place round the 
bend. Kent said that since the big wars the 
soldiers were very severe with Indians who 
were caught out of their own country, and 
that I would probably have been imprisoned 
as a renegade white boy; no matter how 
truthful a story I told of our harmless quest 
for a seal, they would not have believed me. 

A short distance below the fort we passed 
the mouth of the Willamette River, and Kent 
said that there was a small town named Port- 
land on it, not far above the junction. 

All along this part of the river there were 
settlers. Some of them had cows and pigs— 
the first of these animals I had seen since I 
left the States. At one little farm landing a 
white woman with her children stood watch- 
ing us pass. I almost cried out when I saw 
her, because she was almost exactly like my 
own mother. Looking up and seeing her so 
unexpectedly was a shock to me. 

All the rest of the day I was very low in mind. 
I kept seeing the pleasant little home in St. 
Louis; my father working in the gunshop, 
and whistling cheerfully as he put the finish- 
ing touches to a fine weapon; my mother 
singing a favorite hymn as she went about 
her housework. They were gone to another 
world; and here was I, paddling down a 
great, strange river, almost a thousand miles 
from Fort Benton, the only place I could call 
home. 

For the first time I felt a sense of guilt in 
having started on this strange quest; it was 
true that Tsistsaki had given me permission 
to go, but what of my Uncle Wesley? What 
would he say when he returned to the fort 
and learned that I had left with two com- 
panions for the far western sea? 

That evening we made an early camp at 
the entrance to a marsh that was covered with 
water-fowl. While we were preparing a brush 
shelter, Kent went out with his ‘‘scatter-gun,’’ 
and soon returned with all the canvasbacks he 
could carry. They were very fat, and made 
a welcome change from the fish on which we 
had been obliged to subsist. 

Early the next morning, when we were 
eating our breakfast, Pitamakan suddenly sat 
up straight, dropped his duck, and staring 
wild-eyed at the river, gasped, ‘‘Look! Look! 
See the terrible water person !’’ 

We looked where he pointed, and saw only 
a widening ripple where something had sunk. 
Pitamakan’s face was gray from fright. ‘‘It 
was an underwater person*!’’ he exclaimed. 

And then, without making a ripple on the 
glassy surface of the river, the thing reap- 
peared; first the snout and then the whole 
head of a strange animal came up close inshore. 
It had large, intelligent eyes, sleek, shiny fur, 
and was shaped not unlike an otter. 

‘‘Huh!’’ Kent exclaimed. ‘‘It’s a seal.’’ 


*The Su-yi-tup-pi— underwater people. Fabulous 
— of the deeps, whom the Blackfeet greatly 
eared. 





**Su-yi om-i-ta !’’ (Fish-dog!) I whispered 
to my companions, and we all reached for our 
guns. But as soon as we moved, the animal 
sank‘as quietly as it had appeared, and although 
we stood watching the river for several 
moments, it did not come up again. 

‘*So that was a fish-dog!’’ Pitamakan ex- 
claimed. ‘‘And I thought it an underwater 





person! Well, brothers, we have seen the) 
thing that we seek. I’m glad of that, but for 
a moment it did give me a terrible fright. ’’ 





The silent Raven now spoke for the first | 


time since we had got out of our thin bed- 
coverings. 

**You tell the old man that I think we had 
better make our hunt for the water-dog now,’’ 
he said to me. 


have come so far to get we shall feel easy in 
our minds and light in our hearts, and shall 
be able to do better trapping for him this 
winter. 


Tell him what I say.’’ 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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down in the Egyptian Sudan, a 
British syndicate, supported by the 
government, is making extensive experiments 
in the raising of cotton. By means of power 
that is furnished by the current of the river, 
water is forced a long distance into the desert. 
At a little town named Port Colchester, 
Scotch engineers have deflected part of the 
river just above a succession of rapids, and 


0% the left bank of the Nile, far 





have installed turbines that develop several 
thousand horse-power. This is in a region | 
where the Nile always carries 
plenty of water. 

More than a year ago costly 
ginning and packing machinery 
was imported, but after its arrival 
the engineers decided that it would 
be better to set up the plant, not 
on the river-bank, as they had 
originally intended to do, but in 
the midst of the cultivated area. 
As this made it necessary to trans- 
mit the power inland, several 
dynamos and motors were bought 
in America, and the entire outfit, 
with connecting’ wires and poles 
made for the purpose, was shipped 
from New York in charge of Jerry 
Plummer and two helpers. 

In ascending the upper Nile, 
a barge loaded with the iron 
poles and other materials, that 
was being towed by a steamer, 
got into a cross-current, was over- 
turned, and a large part of the 
cargo was lost. This accident 
caused changes in Plummer’s 
plans; but if the plant was to be 
put in working order that season, 
there was no time to wait for 
duplicate parts. So he cabled for 
articles to replace those that had 
been lost, and depending for suc- 
cess upon ingenuity and hard 
work, went ahead. 

At the plant Jerry found several 
concrete buildings ready for the 
machinery that he had brought; 
indeed, the gins were already 
‘‘assembled’’ and in place; an 
expert from Mississippi had come 
to put them in working order, and to run 
them in cleaning and baling the first season’s. 
crop. 

When he came to string the heavy. copper 
wires, Jerry discovered that he had only about 
a third as many poles as he needed, and no 
insulators. Among the trader’s stores at the 
port, however, he found a large number of heavy 
glass tumblers, such as are used for bartering 
with the natives. He bought the entire lot to 
use for attaching the wires till something 
better arrived. The poles that he had on 
hand he set fourteen rods apart. The wires 
sagged badly when they were strung, and the 
supporting brackets were overloaded; but the 
current worked, and Hackett, the Mississip- 
pian, complimented him on overcoming the 
difficulties. * 

As soon as the plant was in working order, 
Hackett began with feverish haste to gin and 
bale the product of the previous season. He 
counted as lost every day and hour that he 
spent on the upper Nile; and as he had got a 
good maay laborers from the region of the 
Delta where cotton has been grown for many 
years, he worked his dark-skinned helpers in 
two shifts, and kept the machinery running | 
all day and half the night. The Egyptians 
grumbled, for this was a taskmaster after | 
Pharaoh’s own heart; but by alternate cajo- | 
lery and bullying, he kept them steadily at 
work. 

Every day Jerry patrolled the four miles of 
line. His assistants were busy at the two 
ends, ‘‘smoothing down’’ the generators and 
motors. He had general oversight of the | 
whole, but kept his eye especially on the 
weakest link, the sagging lines that connected | 
the power with the work to be done. 

One afternoon early in the second week, 
Hackett complained that the gins were running 
unevenly. He feared that they would stop | 
altogether. Jerry suspected that there was 
a leak at some place where the insulation was | 
defective; and taking a climber’s belt laden | 
with tools, a few supplies and a signal-flag, | | 
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he set out toward the river. As it 
would not do to climb an iron pole 
down which current was escaping, he arranged 
to wigwag to an assistant, and have him 


telephone to the engineer at the power-house | 


to disconnect the dynamos while he was 
making repairs. 

Nearly a mile and a half from the cultivated | 
land he found that one of the tumblers that 
he had used in place of insulators had broken | 
in two, and that part of it had fallen to the 


| ground. ‘The wire had then slipped down till on his uninjured leg. 
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COLLECTING HIS STRENGTH, HE SUDDENLY SHOUTED, AND 
HURLED HIS WRENCH AT THE NEAREST HYENA. 


it touched the iron bracket. The wonder was 
that any circuit at all had been maintained. 


Jerry scrambled up on a hillock of sand and | 


waved his flag till he saw the answering signal 
from the roof of the gin-house. When he was 
sure that the current had been shut off, he 


climbed the pole, replaced the broken tumbler | 


by a new one, and tested the insulation. That 
took considerable time, for the wires were 
heavy and hard for one man to manage alone. 


‘‘Once we have the skin we | 





crawl on his hands and knees over a mile and 
a half of prickly sand seemed an impossible 
feat; and with a shudder he remembered the 
ugly horned viper upon which he had nearly 
trodden when he was walking out. 

Now that the sun was down, other creatures 
besides vipers were abroad. Out of the opaque 
background of the night, several gray, uncer- 
tain shapes flitted toward the injured man, 
and stood with swaying heads. A hunting 
party of hyenas were staring hungrily at 
him. 

Jerry knew something about the beasts, for 
he had been told of a sick native whom they 
had set upon and torn in pieces only a short 
time before. But he knew also that they 
would not attack a man who could stand up 
and defend himself, and for that reason he 
had not thought of carrying a weapon. Of 
one thing he was sure: if he did not put 
lon a bold front they would now attack him, 
land he would be helpless in their powerful 
jaws. 

He drew out a heavy wrench, and pounded 
with it on the hollow iron pole. At the sound 
they started back, but soon began to edge 
toward him again. They seemed to know that 
he was crippled. They were in an irregular 
| circle, and whichever way he turned, those 
behind him came stealthily nearer. Soon the 
noise that he made by pounding produced little 
effect upon them. 

He clutched the pole and drew himself up 
The beasts retreated 
a few paces, but soon resumed 
their furtive advance. 

Jerry looked up at the pole, 
and then about him. Collect- 
ing his strength, he suddenly 
shouted, and hurled his wrench 
at the nearest hyena. It struck 
the beast squarely, and the 
creature snarled and = ran 
away. At the same instant 
Jerry clutched the pole, and 
using his arms and his sound 
foot, climbed it as fast as he 
could. 

When they saw him retreat- 
ing, the hyenas rushed at him, 
but with no such speed as 
bolder animals would have dis- 
played. But even as it was, 
the foremost almost seized his 
dangling foot, and he escaped 
their onslaught only by a few 
inches. When they saw that 
he was beyond their reach, 
they sat down and calmly 
waited for him; as long as he 
remained perched on the bare 
pole, they showed no dispo- 
sition to leave. 

Jerry looped his belt over 
the top of the pole and leaned 
back; his position was fairly 
comfortable, but the exertion 
had set his leg to aching 
cruelly, and he felt weak and 
sick. It did not seem possible 
that he could stay there till 
morning; in some way, he 
must get word to his friends. 

The hyenas moved about 
| and yawned ill-naturedly. But Jerry was not 
| looking at them; he was observing the wires 
that sagged away from the bracket on the side 
|of the pole. At last he took a small wrench 
| trom his belt and began to unscrew the nuts 
| that held the bracket to the pole. 

When he had removed them so that a few 
| blows would detach the bracket, he moved to 





| the opposite side of the pole, and although 


the desert air had changed from hot to cold 





An 
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The red African sun had dropped behind | within an hour, he pulled off his jacket and 
the desert wall before he had finished his! threw it across the wires so that it hung over 
work. the bracket. 

He descended hurriedly, for night comes | Then, using the wrench as a hammer, he 
quickly after sunset in that tropical land, and | tapped the supporting arm until it was loose. 
he waved his flag several times before he saw |W hen at last it was freed from the bolts, it fell 


| round him in great circles. 


the lights flash out at the gin-house. T hen | 


he discovered that he had left his best pair of | 
| As he had expected, two of the hyenas, no 
| doubt thinking that the man himself had fallen, 


pliers on top of the bracket. 

After testing the pole to make sure that it 
was not alive with electricity, and finding that 
it was harmless, he went up and slipped the 
pliers into his belt. 

At one time and another, Jerry had climbed 
hundreds of wooden poles, but he had climbed 
very few iron ones. It was almost instinctive 
with him, when he shifted his weight on 
wooden poles, to drive in the spurs that he 
wore on the inside of his ankles. Now, of 
course, he had no spurs, and climbing was a 
simple matter of stepping up or down on the 
projecting spikes with which the pole was 
provided; but he forgot that, and after having 
swung down from the bracket, he slapped his 


|ankles hard against the iron pole. So sharp 


was the pain that he lost his hold, and fell 
heavily to the hard sand. 

For a moment he was stunned; when he sat 
up, both sky and desert seemed to be whirling 
His right foot felt 
dangerously numb, and pains shot upward 
along the calf to the knee. In his fall, he had 
broken the bone just above the ankle. 

It was already dark; innumerable stars 
were flaming like jewels overhead. His signal- 


flag was useless, for it could‘not be seen. To | 


to within a foot or two of the ground; there 
the wires held it. 


instantly leaped at the jacket. When they 
touched it and the wires over which it lay, 
sparks flew from their backs, and they stiffened 


| as if they had been struck by lightning. A 


moment later, a third beast ran up and met a 
similar fate; but the other two apparently 
suspected a trap; they circled cautiously about, 
and avoided the wires. 

The dead hyenas had grounded the current. 
Jerry saw the lights in the gin-house go out; 
after what seemed a long time, he heard a 
faint call, and shouted several times in answer 
before he knew that he was heard. The two 
hyenas slunk away, and a few moments later 
he was free to descend and to receive such 
surgical treatment as the skill of the Scotch 
engineers afforded. 

They knew something of anatomy, and did 
their work so well that although Jerry was 
laid up for several months, he fully recovered 
the use of his leg, and it now is as strong as 
it was before the injury. In due time the 
extra poles and insulators arrived, and when 
at last Jerry left for home, he had the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that the plant was in perfect 
order, and capable of doing excellent work. 
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them, with an aggregate membership of fifty 
thousand persons. Only the anti-military party 
objects to the action of the cabinet. 
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THE HAND AGAINST THE MACHINE. 


the machine, and of the countless indus- 
tries in which it has come to do the work 
both of men and of beasts. We all know, too, 
not only the pleasant, but the unpleasant effects 





of the great economic change it has caused. We 


VERY one knows the wonderful story of | 


| societies. There were sixty or seventy of | the amount of beef raised in Argentina, where | that is, men who habitually smoked when not 


| great ranges are still open to cattlemen, the|in training. One-third of the smokers and 
| price of beef here would probably have been | two-thirds of the non-smokers ‘‘made’’ the 
| semch higher than it is. But Argentina pro- | teams, and the ratio was about the same for 
| duces cheap beef and sends it to Europe, each of the colleges taken singly. 

| where it has been displacing North American| The lung capacity of the smokers was found 
beef, and liberating our own supply for use at | to be on the average about thirty cubic inches— 
| home. | nine per cent. less than that of the non-smokers. 
The tariff, the trusts and the large amount of | In every one of the colleges the smokers 
| gold that has been freshly mined may each have | ranked lower in scholarship than the non- 
had some effect upon the prices of food. Experts | smokers; the average mark of the smokers was 
differ on that. But if there is beef enough | seventy - four and five-tenths; of the non- 
for only fifty million people, and seventy-five | smokers, seventy-nine and five-tenths. More- 
million people wish to eat beef, the price of it | over, the smokers had twice as many failures 





| know about the problems of factory towns and 
| the dull and uninspiring character of much of 
|the work that is done by the ‘‘hands’”’ in 
| factories and mills. 

But it ig a mistake to suppose that machinery 
is everywhere triumphant. In what an Eng- 
lish writer has called ‘‘the battle of the hand 
against the machine,’’ the struggle is not 
quite so one-sided as it has seemed. For 
instance: 

Ina North Carolina mountain village, adjoin- 








THE CONTENTED CRAFTSMAN 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


HERE is always plenty of room at the 
top, because those who get there are the few 
who started early to avoid the rush. 
OOD reading is now provided for the 
Chinese. The Daily Republic, one of 
the native newspapers of Hankow, is running 
‘*Pilgrim’s Progress’’ as a serial. 


“TIN EDIBLE food, ’’ says Mr. Arnold Bennett 
in a moment of inspiration, ‘‘is just as’ 
much out of place in the restaurant as coun- 
terfeit bills and coins at the cash-desk.’’ 
HILE Americans are dreaming of in- 
creased trade with South America, Brazil 
is subsidizing European steamship lines. It 
has recently agreed to pay thirty-two thousand 
dollars a round trip for a bimonthly service 
from Genoa and Naples to Rio de Janeiro and 
Santos. 


ATIVES of Denmark who live in the 

United States, and their .children, have 
recently bought a tract of land in Denmark, 
rich in memories of the nation’s history, and 
have given it to the fatherland as a national 
park. In the deed of gift is the significant pro- 
vision that the American flag shall be displayed 
in the park on all the important American 
holidays. 


N LY two Presidents, Harrison and Taylor, 

have died from natural causes while in 
office, but Mr. Sherman is the seventh Vice- 
President so to die. The others are Clinton, 
Gerry, King, Wilson, Hendricks and Hobart. 
Indeed, through much of our existence as a 
nation, the office of Vice-President has been 
vacant—in part from the death of these seven 
men, in part by the promotion of five Vice- 
Presidents to the Presidency. 


HE young man who is superintendent of 

the hundred and twenty-five schools of 
Cass County, Missouri, worked his way through 
one of them as janitor of the building a few 
years ago. He did not say, ‘‘There is no 
opportunity in these times for a poor boy to 
vet to the front,’’ or, ‘*I never had a chance, ’’ 
or, ‘‘What’s the use?’’ but, as every boy should 
do, he chose a difficult goal, and then by 
courage and constancy fought his way to it. 


NEW registration law in Colorado, where 

women vote, last month made no end of 
embarrassment for the married men. The 
law allows a husband to register his wife 
as well as himself, but requires him to give a 
description of her, which becomes a part of 
the record. Many a husband could not tell the 
color of his wife’s eyes, and had to go home to 


ask. Undoubtedly such husbands can be found | 


in other states than Colorado, but is there a 


ing a very great estate, a chance to try their 
hands at wood-carving was given to the boys 
of a church club. They liked it, and did so 
well at it that under wise and kindly guidance 
|a new-old industry, one of the most beautiful 
| the world has known, was swiftly developed in 
| that little community. The industry succeeded, 
| and now thoroughly trained and artistic persons 
| who have studied the craft abroad, are at the 
head of it, and many American homes are the 
| richer for its charming output. But that is 
/not all. Back in the mountains were some 
| old, discarded spinning-wheels and hand-looms. 
| These have been brought into use again, beau- 
tiful and valuable cloths are made with them, 
and thus another old handicraft has been suc- 
cessfully revived. 

This page could be filled with the recital of 
similar facts. Some of them, like the various 
hand industries of Deerfield, Massachusetts, are 
familiar. Others, like the spinning and weav- 
ing and embroidery among the French habi- 
tans in Canada, still remain comparatively 
unnoticed. In England, where the great names 
of Ruskin and William Morris are associated 
with the movement, it is stronger, perhaps, 
than it is in America, for it is older and better 
recognized. 

It is one of the really important and signifi- 
cant facts of recent economic history—a fact 
that even the most prosaic observer cannot 
well sneer at. For in spite of machinery, these 
handicrafts pay. Their output has a kind of 
value that nothing machine-made ever has. 

That, after all, is not to be wondered at, for 
is not the human hand far and away the most 
wonderful tool in the world? And behind the 
human hand there is always the heart and 
soul of the workman, be he famous artist or 
simple craftsman; whereas behind the machine 
there is only steam or water-power or elec- 
tricity. There will always, therefore, be things 
that the hand can do and the machine cannot 
do, and they will always be things supremely 
worth doing, for they will be beautiful things, 
sincere things, honest things. They are, too, 
the kind of things that it is a sign of civiliza- 
tion and culture to appreciate, and consequently 





more appreciated. Nor is there any danger 
that for the making of such things the ‘‘labor- 
supply’’ will fail. For the best of it all is 


|of contemplating things that are sincere and 
beautiful is the happiness of making them. 
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PRICES AND BUMPER CROPS. 





wife anywhere who does not know the color of Wt cost of other causes may affect 
| 


her husband’s eyes? 


HUNDRED and seventy-six Ohio boys, 
selected from those who entered the corn- 


raising contests, two from each county, spent | 
a week at the state fair last month as the 


guests of the commonwealth. Each boy had 


to be on duty four hours a day as a messenger | 


or in other light service, and Governor Harmon 
and other prominent men addressed them at 
their camp; but there was neither too much 
work nor too much preaching to prevent the 
week from being just the right kind of lark 
to crown the work of the long summer. 


HE French government has had to meet 

an unusual educational problem. In the 
schools there are many teachers so much 
opposed to war that they urge the soldiers to 
desert. The recent congress of the federation of 
teachers’ societies adopted resolutions approv- 
ing the practise. Such action, the government 
believes, is certain to undermine the patriotism 
of French children. The minister of public 
instruction, acting on the advice of his col- 
leagues, has therefore dissolved the teachers’ 


the cost of living, it has been shown 


is a close relation between the size of the crops 
and the price of food. 

The Department of Agriculture recently 
reported that the wheat-crop this year is larger 
| last year. 
| best grade of flour in Minneapolis was eighty 
| cents a barrel less than it was twelve months 
| before. After the department issued its report, 
| the price of flour dropped from ten to twenty- 
| five cents more. 
| The potato-crop is as gratifying as the wheat- 
crop, and the enormous supply has caused the 
price to fall twenty-seven cents a bushel—more 
than one-third. Moreover, the yield of corn 
and oats and hay has been so great that next 
year farmers will be able to fatten cattle much 
more cheaply than they can now. Meat, there- 
fore, ought to be cheaper; indeed, the price 
has already begun to fall. 

Had it not been for the rapid increase in 





will go up—tariff or no tariff, much gold or 
little gold, trusts or no trusts. 


* ¢ 


WHAT WILL THEY DO NEXT? 


the English suffragists, recently landed 
at Fishguard on their return from a 


Social and Political Union a message, saying 
that they were ‘‘ready to take part again in 
the great battle for human liberty.’’ In an 
interview on the same occasion, Mrs. Lawrence | 


HEN Mr. and Mrs. Pethick Lawrence, | 


visit to this country, they sent to the Women’s 


and conditions as the non-smokers. 

Thus, from as fair a test as could well be 
devised, it appears that the young man who 
does nut smoke has twice as good a chance as 
the smoker to make the eleven, has better 
| lungs, and ranks higher in scholarship. Any 
boy who wants to make the most of himself 
| will find in the results of this investigation 
| something worth thinking about. 


* 


FIGHTING THE HOOKWORM. 


HE people of the South have now an 
entirely new feeling about the organized 


it is safe to say that they will be more and | 


that this is the kind of work the workman | 
always loves. Greater even than the pleasure | 


said, ‘*We are here again, ready and eager for | 
another bout with the foe. We are going right | attempt to extirpate the hookworm dis- 
into the fight; we are | . _\ ease. At first they felt a natural resentment 
more determined than [ | | at what they thought unwarranted meddling 
ever.’? | | with their concerns. Editors and public ofti- 
A week or two later, | | | cials insisted that the South was being put in 
Mrs. Pankhurst, who | a false light. Medical men were skeptical; 
is probably the most | | the general public was indifferent. 
widely known suffra- | The South now realizes that what has long 
gette, declared at a been dismissed as degeneracy, shiftlessness and 
meeting of the union laziness in large classes of its population is 
that hereafter the suf- . merely the result of a preventable and com- 
fragists were going to municable disease—a disease not peculiar to 
be more militant than the Southern States, but common to all coun- 
ever. Although she did tries in the same latitude. The knowledge 
not tell the details of brings with it the exhilarating certainty of a 
their plan, she said vast improvement in the physical, mental and 
that they would attack property. At the same) moral condition of millions—an incalculable 
time it was announced that the Lawrences economic gain. Inspired by the vision, the 
were opposed to the new program, and had | gouth is aiding in every way the work of 
withdrawn from the union. | the commission, for which Mr. Rockefeller has 
These two announcements have piqued curi- | generously given a million dollars. 
osity. What violent acts are left for the women It is only a few years ago that Prof. C. W. 
to commit? If Mrs. Pankhurst is planning | Stiles, one of that little body of tireless and 
measures that are more violent and more absurd | heroie medical men, the United States Public 
than window-smashing, setting fire to theaters | Health Service, discovered the hookworm. It 
and throwing burning matches into street js an intestinal parasite that makes its victim 
letter-boxes, what can those measures be? If| anemic. Although the disease that it causes 
the Lawrences, who have hitherto been gen-| jg not commonly fatal in itself, it takes the 
erous in financing the campaign, are unable to | life out of both body and mind, and smooths 
sanction them, they must, indeed, be violent. | the way for more fatal ailments. The remedies 
There is little hope that discussion will | for hookworm are simple; its prevention and 
remedy the situation that these women have | extermination lie in applying the ordinary 
created, and that they now threaten to make | rules of sanitation and hygiene. A quarter of 
worse than ever. They are determined, reck- 4 million cures have already been made in ten 
less and unreasonable. They cannot be per- | Southern States. 
suaded by argument, by observation, or by the | The commission is working through numer- 
assurances of persons who favor ‘‘votes for | ous agencies to teach the *‘poor whites’’ and the 
women’’ as strongly as they themselves do, | negroes in the infected regions how to fight the 
that they are doing their cause more harm | disease. It has set up traveling free dispen- 
than the whole body of their opponents. | saries, it gives lectures and motion-picture 
Yet that is probably the fact. Any one who | shows, and it distributes illustrated pamphlets. 
watches the course of opinion in England must It has organized each state into sanitary dis- 
see that the reform they are trying to promote | tricts, within which the physicians, clergymen, 
is hopeless so long as they continue such | teachers, public officials and others are banded 
unwise tactics. But although the case is seri- together to further the work. 
“ous, it has a grotesque side. It is laughable,| ‘The fight is only begun, but because it is 
even if it is no laughing matter. well begun the prospect is bright. When the 
battle is finally won the ‘‘New South’ will 


indeed be new. 
THE BOY WHO SMOKES. 
| UCH of the sermonizing to boys on the % ¢ + ¢ 


subject of smoking is ineffective because 
it is illogical and unfair. Warnings | NATURE G SCIENCE 
| are drawn from isolated and exceptional IL FIRES.—Two Danish inventors have 
| instances of the evil effects of smoking, and | found a way to put out oil fires by apply- 
| eomparionts are made between smokers and | ing carbonic acid that is foaming violently. 


 saemcunaiann that, when analyzed, prove noth- | The foam is produced by a mixture of two 






MRS. PETHICK LAWRENCE 
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during the last few weeks that there | ing, 


liquids, and it is said that when it is thrown 
on burning substances, such as oils, benzine 


Perhaps it was knowledge of that fact that 
|led Doctor Pack of the University of Utah 
| to attempt an investigation that should have 
| definite and trustworthy results. He gathered 


directors who have charge of them. He selected 
the football squads beeause they are made up 
of young men of exceptionally good physical 
| condition and of at least fair scholarship, for 
at all the institutions considered, the eligibility 
rules bar men of low standing from the teams. 
Socially, too, the football men are more alike 
than the members of any group could be if 
taken at random from the whole student 
body. 

Doctor Pack received detailed figures from 
six colleges. Of two hundred and ten candi- 
| dates for positions on the first elevens of these 
six colleges, one hundred and seventeen were 
non-smokers and ninety-three were smokers, 





j}and tar, it spreads rapidly over the surface, 
| and puts out the flames by cutting off the 
|air. Many tanks that contain oil or other 
|highly inflammable liquids are now perma- 


by nearly a hundred million bushels than it was | his facts from the football squads of various | nently fitted with perforated pipes, through 
On October 1st, the price of the | colleges and universities, through the physical | which the foaming mixture can be applied 


| directly to the surface of the burning material. 
| Hitherto, fires in oil-tanks have been allowed 
to burn themselves out, or the contents have 
been drawn out from below, and wasted. Ac- 
cording to Chambers’s Journal, many private 
and government institutions have adopted the 
new system. 


+ 


IL FOR LOCOMOTIVES.—By using oil 

for fuel in its locomotives, a Mexican rail- 
way saved $250,000 in the last six months. 
According to the chairman of the company, 
this sum does not represent the whole saving 
that has been effected; it costs less to handle 
the new fuel than the old, less to keep the 
engines clean, less to carry the material—and 
that, on a line with such heavy grades, is a 
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’ tide the electric company stretched ordinary 
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large item of expense. Heat unit for (heat | the latent power of the Chinese people. He | 


unit, oil is much cheaper to carry than coal is. | 

The saving completely justifies the policy that | 

the board adopted when it chose oil for fuel. 
& 


ILES OF RAIN. — Rainfall is usually 
recorded in inches and’ fractions of an 
inch. Mr. G. A. Lindsay, in the Transactions 
of the Academy of Sciences at St. Louis, 
declares that weather bulletins would be more | 
graphic if the amount of rainfall were expressed | 
in miles and tons. Thus, instead of having 
the official statement of the rainfall in Missouri 
for 1896 read, **40 inches,’’ Mr. Lindsay would 
change it to ‘‘43.9 cubic miles.’? He has cal- 
culated that the rainfall in that year through- 
out the United States amounted to 1296.4 cubic 
miles of water, and that the annual rainfall 
weighs about 6,000,000,000,000 tons. Only a 
small part of that vast amount reaches the sea 
through rivers and streams; most of it is 
evaporated from the land. 
& 
HE CEMENT GUN.—The cement gun 
that was described in this column on Octo- 
ber 5, 1911, has recently been used successfully 
in Seattle to coat a large number of piles that 
belong to the 
Seattle Electric 
Company. Ac- 
cording to the 
Engineering 
Record, an in- 
sect, called in 
that part of the 
country the 
**sand-flea, ’? has 
badly damaged 
the piles of wharves in the harbor. At low 





poultry wire round the piles, and with the 
cement gun, put on a coating of ‘‘gunite’’ from 
one and a half to two inches thick. The mix- 
ture hardened so quickly that when the tide 
rose, the water did not damage the coating. 


IFE WITHOUT MICROBES. — Experi- 
ments by Mons. Michel Cohendy of the 
Pasteur Institute, Paris, seem to indicate that, 
contrary to the belief of many physiologists, 
the higher animals can live quite well without 
having any microbes in their systems. In an 
experiment with chickens, Monsieur Cohendy 





used the apparatus that is shown in the ac- 
companying illustration from Knowledge. 


spent years in studying military tactics and 
the Eastern question, so that he might be ready 
for the emergency that he foresaw. He was 
in China at the time of the Boxer uprising, 
and made the acquaintance of many Chinese 
reformers, and since that time had been in close 
touch with Chinese affairs. 
S 

HE DEMOCRATIC VICTORY.— Gov. 

Woodrow Wilson of New Jersey, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Presidency, was elected, 
on November 5th, by an overwhelming major- 


ity. According to the returns available on | S 


November 7th, he carried 
40 of the 48 states, and 
has 439 ‘electoral votes. 
President Taft, candidate 
for reélection, carried four 
states, with 12 electoral 
votes; and Theodore 
Roosevelt, the Progressive 
candidate, carried four 
states, including Pennsyl- 
vania and Minnesota, with 
77 votes.——The Demo- 
crats have also elected a 
majority of the members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and have carried the legislatures 
in so many states where Senators are to be 
chosen this winter that they claim the Senate 
also. The Progressives claim the election of 
1% members of the House of Representatives, | 
four from California, three from [Illinois, 

two each from Michigan and Pennsylvania, 

and one from South Dakota. 

Ca) 


OMAN SUFFRAGE. — Constitutional 





GOVERNOR WILSON 


Kansas, Michigan and Oregon at the recent | 
election. ‘ 


Cay 


HE GROWING NAV Y.—The superdread- 

nought New York, sister ship of the Texas, 
was launched at the New York Navy-Yard | 
in Brooklyn on October 30th, in the presence 
of President Taft, the Secretary of the Navy, 
the Governor of New York, and other dis- 
tinguished persons. The Texas was launched 


|in May. These two ships, of 27,000 tons’ dis- 


placement, are the largest yet built for the 
navy, and it is said that when they are com- 
pleted, each will be more powerful than any 
other battle-ship afloat. The Nevada and the 
Oklahoma, for which contracts were awarded 
a few months ago, will be still more powerful ; 
and the Pennsylvania, the construction of 
which was recently authorized by Congress, 
will be bigger yet. ‘an 

CONFEDERATE MEMORIAL. — The 

corner-stone of a monument to the Confed- 
erate soldiers buried in the Arlington National 
Cemetery was laid on November 5th. The 
monument is built by the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy. 





The glass cylinder served as an incubator for 


the eggs, and later as a chamber in which the | 


chickens lived for 45 days. Precautions were | 
taken to keep the chamber free from germs of 
any kind. The eggs, the food, the air, and 
everything else that was connected with the 
apparatus, were carefully sterilized. It was 
found by analyzing the contents of the diges- 
tive organs and the blood, that the chickens 
thus raised were free from microbes, and that 
they were as healthy as chickens raised in the 
usual way. In about 24 hours after they had 
been released from the apparatus they were 
invaded by disease-germs and other microbes, 
but no ill effects followed, and the chickens 
grew to full size. 


Cay 


IRE-PROOF COTTONS.—At the recent 

International Congress of Applied Chem- 
istry in New York City, Prof. William H. 
Perkin told of the thousands of experiments 
and months of labor that preceded his discovery 
of a way to make cotton cloth permanently fire- 
proof. The material is first run through a 
solution of sodium stannate; then it is squeezed 
to remove the excess of the solution, passed 
over heated copper drums to dry, run through 
a solution of ammonium sulphate, and again 
squeezed and dried. After it has been washed 


& 
UBBER ATROCITIES.—President Bil- 
linghurst of Peru has denied that his coun- 
try is responsible for the torture and murder 
of natives in the Putumayo rubber district, 
and has said that the Peruvian government 
has done its best to protect the rubber-gatherers. 
As a result of an investigation, he caused the 
arrest on November ist of Lieut. Velez de 
Villa, on the charge of complicity in the out- 
rages. & 


UBAN ELECTION.—On November ist, 

at the national election, Gen. Mario 
Menocal and Enrique José Varona, the Con- 
servative candidates for the presidency and 
vice - presidency respect- 
ively, were chosen by a 
narrow majority. Thead- 
herents of Alfredo Zayas, 
the Liberal candidate, 
claimed the victory, and 
announced their determi- 
% nation to contest the elec- 
tion of presidential electors 
in the close districts. Gen- 
eral Menocal was trained 
as an engineer. He was 
one of the leaders in the | 





GENERAL MENOCAL 





and dried, the material is ready for the ordi- 
nary finishing processes. In spite of repeated | 
washings with hot water and with soaps of | 
every kind, goods that are treated by this 
process remain fire-proof as long as the} 
material lasts. Doctor Perkin says that the 
cost of this flannelette is two cents a yard. 
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CURRENT:* EVENTS 


NCOME TAX.—Formal notice of the ratifi- 
cation by Louisiana of the income tax consti- 
tutional amendment was received on November 
4th by the State Department in Washington. 
Thirty-four states have thus far approved the 
amendment. The approval of 36 is required 
to make it effective. 
& 
EN. HOMER LEA, who was military 
adviser to the leaders of the recent success- 
ful Chinese rebellion, died on November 4th, 
at the age of 35 years. In his early youth he 
became interested in China and impressed with 





war of independence, and when peace was 
established, he became the manager of a large 
sugar plantation owned by Americans. Four | 
years ago he was a candidate for the presidency | 
against General Gomez, who was elected. 

HE BALKAN SITUATION.—The Bul- 

garian army, under General Savoff, defeated | 
a Turkish army of 200,000 men in a four days’ 
battle that ended on October 3ist, and forced 





it to retreat from the neighborhood of Adrian- | 


amendments, granting the privilege of | 
voting to women, were carried in Arizona, | 


WHAT SOAP IS BEST FOR 
BABY’S TENDER SKIN? 


Because of its delicate, sanative, emollient proper- 
ties, united with the purest of cleansing ingredients 
and most refreshing of flower odors, Cuticura soap is 
the mother’s favorite for preserving and promoting 
skin and hair health of infants and children. In the 
treatment of distressing, disfiguring eruptions, rashes, 
| itchings, irritations and chafings, from infancy to age, 
j} no other method is so pure, so sweet, so speedily 
| effective as warm baths with Cuticura soap and gentle 
| applications of Cuticura ointment. No other costs so 
| little and does so much. Sold throughout the world. 
| Liberal sample of each, with 32-p. book, post-free. 
Address “Cuticura,’’ Dept. 3X, Boston. {Adv. 


108 all diff., Transvaal.Servia, Brazil ,Peru,Cape G H, Mex. 
Natal, Java, etc..and Album 5c. 1000 Finely Mixed,20c. 65 
| SS diftU.S.,25¢.1000hingesSe. Acts. wtd.50%. ListFree.! buy 


stamps. C.Stegman,5943 Cote Brilliante Ave.8t.Louis,Mo. 
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Milk Chocolate 


The enthusiasm for Peter's lasts be- 
cause the quality and flavor lasts. _Its 
purity is guaranteed by finest 
cocoa beans, pure milk and a 
little sugar combined by the 
“ Peter Process.” 


Peter’s—Pure—Popular 
LE ae 28 ee 





) | always moist and ready to write freely at the first 








| STAMPS QUAKER ‘Sraier 6O., ‘Tolead Ohio, 











$ 2:50 AND UP 


4X. Christmas is the time for pro- 
¢; viding your good friends with some of 
wp the little luxuries and conveniences they are too 
A 






busy ortoo unselfish to discover for themselves. 
joore’s fountain pen for instance. Nothii 
else you can think of will prove so useful and faith- 
a inder of your thoughtful 

Moore's is the only fountain pen that can be 
carried anywhere or in any position. When not 
in use the pen point lies submerged in ink so that it's 








| stroke. No other pen is so easily and quickly filled. 
Just take off the cap and drop in the ink. 

| For the holiday season, the pens are put up in 
| attractive Christmas boxes. Those who wish to 
make a more elaborate gift can select pens with gold 
and silver bands, filigree work and solid gold and 
silver overlay, ranging in price from $5.00 to 
| $45.00. These are en in special leather gift 
boxes lined with satin. 

For Sale By Dealers Everywhere 


American Fountain Pen Company 
| Adams, Cushing & Foster, Selling Agents 
| 168 Devonshire Street 





BOSTON, MASS, 





A Cleanser and 


Mouth Wash 


















Com- 
bines the 
virtues of 
pastes, powders, 
washes — without the 
faults of either. 
It cleanses and polishes the 
teeth without possibility of abrasion, while its 
fragrant, antiseptic foam reaches every part 
of the mouth, destroying pernicious bacteria, 
insuring healthy gums and a sweet breath 
Comes in handy metal box—a convenient 














cake that lasts for months. 25 cents at all 
druggists —or sent direct. 


C. H. STRONG G CO., CHICAGO 








“32” Touring Car—$975 


F. O. B. Detroit, including windshield, mohair top with envelope, jiffy curtains, quick detachable 
rims, rear shock absorber, gas headlights, Prest-O-Lite tank, oil lamps, tools an’ horn. Standard 





What have you in the home now that 
offers the attraction to the entire house- 


| hold that the Hupmobile would ? 


Can you imagine anything that would 
| be received with more real enthusiasm 
| by the wife and mother, the son and 
daughter ? 


ople. General Savoff threw his own army | 


between Adrianople and the Turkish force, 


and prepared to advance on Constantinople. | 
On November 3d, Turkey asked the powers to 
bring about a truce, in order that the Porte | 


might learn on what terms the Balkan allies 

would make peace. Ina statement to the press, 

on November 4th, Prime Minister Gueshoff of | 
Bulgaria announced that Bulgaria insists that 

Turkish misrule shall cease once and for all in | 
the Balkan peninsula, and that the questions 

left unsettled by the Berlin treaty of 1878 shall 

be settled now. 


The pleasure the Hupmobile brings is 
intensified because the woman can 
soon master its operation ; the lass of 
sixteen, can handle it as well as her 
brother ; and the boy will make the 
care of the car his hobby. 


It stands apart from cars of its class as 


color, black. Trimmings black and nickel. 


Think of this Car as an 


Investment for the Family 


a car of distinction and smartness of 
appearance. 

In the matter of service and economy 
of operation, the Hupmobile stands 
first among cars of its class. 

You will understand why. this is so, and 
why Hupmobile construction makes 
it so, when you read our book, “The 
Man, The Machine, The Material.” ¢ 

It goes most thoroughly into the shop 
methods employed in building Hup- 
mobiles. 

Please send for it; and for the name of 
your Hupmobile dealer, so that you 
may see the car itself. 


HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 1315 Milwaukee Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 
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GOING:TO E32 
| La powae.¢ SLEED 


ENDER and low the song thatis heard, 
The song of a sweetly singing bird, 
Sung at the close of the summer’s day 
When the world into shadow slips away, 
For the mother bird now has come home to her 
nest 
With a heart full of happiness, singing to rest 
The dear little ones that she loves the best, 
Ending her labors but never her care 
For the helpless fledglings brooded there. 


With a song as tender a little child 

Is into the garden of sleep beguiled ; 

There the poppy hangs down its head and seems 

To nod and beckon the way to dreams; 

There the butterflies’ wings are painted so gay 

They lead the steps of a child at play 

Till the mother’s voice seems a mile away, 

And those little feet, tired, will rest them there, 
. And the little hands fold themselves in prayer. 
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A GOOD MEETING. 


HREE families from the city, 
T spending the summer vacation 
in an out-of-the-way corner, 
took much of their pleasure in the 
touring-car that one of the families 
owned. One evening the three 
men and their wives left the chil- 
dren to go to bed by themselves, 
and set out on a moonlight ride. 

The evening was clear and cool, and the car 
ran smoothly and steadily over the roads. 
About eight o’clock they passed through a 
scattered village, and turned the corner at a 
little church. Lights shone from its windows. 

‘*It is prayer-meeting night, ’’ said one of the 
men. ‘‘Let us ‘go in, and see what kind of 
meeting they have. ’’ 

About a dozen people were gathered in the 
front of the room. The visitors entered during 
a hymn, and attracted little attention as they 
took seats in the back of the room. 

An elderly layman led the meeting. As he 
was nearly blind, he repeated the Scripture 
lesson from memory. He added a few simple 
and commonplace words of interpretation, and 
then spoke with more freedom of the value of 
the truths that the lesson contained. ‘‘We 
cannot afford to let such precious truths drop 
out of our lives, or to lose any opportunity of 
coming together and reminding one another of 
them,’’ he said. ‘*‘You remember we debated 
whether it was worth while to keep up this 
meeting during the summer, but we decided to 
do so, and though our numbers are few, I am 
sure we shall have a good meeting. Will some 
one select a hymn?’’ 

The hymn was sung; and then there were 
short prayers and testimonies from the little 
group at the front. 

Then, one by one, the visitors rose, and 
spoke brief words of experience and encourage- 
ment. After the meeting they were greeted 
by the little company with heart-warming 
sincerity. 

‘*We always have good meetings,’’ said one 
of the women, ‘‘but I think this is the very 
best one we have ever had.’’ 

The six friends returned in the moonlight. 
The air was sweet, the moon was glorious, 
and in their hearts was a tranquil joy from 
the half-hour in the little church. That had 
made the evening not merely enjoyable, but 
memorable. 
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A PASSING TOUCH. 


RS. Phillips, waking to the 
M glory of a May morning, was 
ashamed of herself at the 
sinking heart with which she faced 
it. But the task had to be done. 
Jennie had outgrown all her last 
summer’s dresses and must have 
new ones soon, for hot weather 
might be upon them any day; be- 
sides, putting it off only made it so 
much the harder. Yet even as she told herself 
these things, she was almost hoping that Mrs. 
Burgess would not be able to take care of Little 
Brother after all. 

Mrs. Burgess, big and cheerful, put an end to 
that way of escape an hour later, when she ran 
over for the baby. “I’ve just been longing for a 
chance to run off with him,” she assured his 
mother. “Don’t be surprised if you find us both 
missing when you come back!” 

Mrs. Phillips tried to smile as she put Jennie’s 
best hat over the carefully brushed hair. Jennie 
was very quiet, but her soft eyes were shining 
with excitement. She was just beginning to be 
old enough to want new dresses. Her mother, 
understanding the look, turned sharply away. 
That was what she could not bear—the buying 
cheap things for Jennie; that was what made 
shopping-day a torture in anticipation, an agony 
in retrospect. 

When they reached the city, she hurried past the 
windows where little girls’ dresses were displayed, 
and turned her head resolutely when they passed 
the spring hats, decorated with bewildering knots 
and clusters of flowers. Jennie’s hat would have 
to be trimmed with stiff bows,—if only Jennie’s 
mother had had any knack in her finger-tips!—and 
Jennie’s little new gowns would have to be the 
cheapest ginghams. 

Setting her lips firmly, she led the way to the 
gingham department; she went straight for the 








counter marked “Domestic—6% cents a yard,” 
and began to look for something in blue to match 
Jennie’s eyes. As she stood there, two beautifully 
gowned women passed. One of them shivered 
fastidiously, and said to her companion: 

“Oh, do you see how any one can buy such cheap 
stuff?” 

Mrs. Phillips’s hand dropped from the counter, 
and the hot color surged into her face. The next 
moment a pleasant voice spoke beside her: 

“Aren’t these the prettiest things for little girls’ 
dresses? And they wear sosplendidly! I always 
think that if I had a little girl, ’'d love to make 
her dresses like these—pretty enough for any- 
body, but not too pretty to live in, you know.” 

Mrs. Phillips’s eyes, full of pain, met a pair of 
sweet and friendly ones beneath a marvelous hat. 

“Do you really?” she cried. 

“I do, indeed,” the other answered, gently. 
“You see—I have no little girl.” 

Mrs. Phillips drew a sharp breath; but the look 
in her eyes changed. 

“Jennie,” she said, “which do you want—the 
pink or the blue?” 
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CAUGHT BY AN UNDERTOW. 


r |: ERE isa general belief that rapidly flowing 
streams are shallow. That may be true in 
ordinary cases, but Mr. F. A. Talbot found 

to his cost, as he tells us in “The New Garden 

of Canada,” that it does not apply to the rivers of 
northwestern Canada. 


The river was littered with log jams, round 
which the water curled and eddied. My k- 
horse, in crossing, suddenly became enterprising, 
and started off to do some exploring on his own 
account, with the result that he slipped off the 
ford, and landed in deep water. he more he 
plunged, the farther he got into difficulty. He 
could not regain his feet with me on his back, and 
the treacherous current threw both of us into a 
hole ane alog-jam. I decided to cast off and 
gain the bank along the massive trunk against 
which I was pinned. But no sooner had I swung 
one foot clear of the stirrup than the wicked under- 
tow cones me, twisted me round, and left me 
hanging 7 my fingers to the end of the log. 

I tried drag myself up on the log, but the 
pace of the water was too great, and I felt myself 
slowly slipping, with my finger-nails cutting into 
the wood and my legs absolutely incapable of 
muscular effort. 

Luckily, Lett, one of the party, turned round on 
his horse and saw my predicament. Ina flash he 
sprang from his horse, and oe to walk — 
along the tree trunk, which plunged and creake 
under his weight. 

“Look out! You'll have both of usin!” I yelled. 
But he came on. 

Just as my fingers slipped another inch or so, he 
seized me by the collar and began to pull like grim 
death, but without the slightest effect. The suck 
of the water was too powerful, and the glacial 
temperature had deprived my legs of all power to 
move. He made another lunge. 

“Up! O0-00-00!. Now then!” he shouted, with 
@ savage tug that got me up a little higher. At 
last I was able to assist him, and finally I scram- 
bled panting up on the logs he been a 
minute later, there would have been a wooden 
cross set up on the bank of the Miette, for no 
= could have lived five minutes in the 
water. 
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HOW THE WOOD-DUCK DOES IT. 


OMEBODY, Burroughs, I believe, said ‘the 
S notion that the mother duck takes the young 
birds one by one in her beak and carries them 
to the creek is doubtless erroneous.” I could not 
see how else it could be done, writes a contributor 
to The Companion, and I spent several valuable 
days of several different years in trying to find out 
how it was done. 


The thing that puzzled me was how the mother 
wood-duck (Aix sponsa) managed to get her nu- 
merous progeny down from their lofty cradle and 
upon the water without injuring them. I was not 
alone in my ignorance; some very eminent orni- 
thologists have wondered about the matter as well. 

After a five-mile IA one hot June d: 
boat lie in the shade of some lofty cottonwoods 
that grew on the lake shore, while I lay back and 
watched the play of shadows on the calm water. 

A splash near by attracted my attention, and I 
looked round to see a mother wood-duck just alight- 
ing. There was a little one by her side, but I did 
not see how it got there. In a moment the old 
duck rose, circled a few times to gain altitude, 
and made direct for a hole in a large dead tree a 
few rods away. The hole was at least sixty feet 
from the ground. The duck squeezed her body 
rene the opening, and disappeared. She came 
back in a few moments with a duckling in her 
mouth. After resting for a moment, she came 
sailing down and placed this baby beside the first. 
One after another she carried down the entire 
brood of eleven little yellow and black fluffy balls. 
They eoees their tiny wings and fluttered in the 
water as if that were not the first time they had 
ever been in as 

The mother duck returned once more tothe tree 
to make sure that she had not overlooked one, 
came back, placed herself at the head of the pro- 
cession, called — to her babies and swam away, 
followed by the entire family in single file. 
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FORBIDDEN FACES. 


AVING been invited to witness an Arab 
wedding in Tripoli, Mrs. Mabel Loomis Todd 
wished very much to get a photograph of the 

striking scene, and through an interpreter asked 
permission of the hostess. In “Tripoli the Mys- 
terious”’ she tells the result: 


After a moment_of interpreting, her meaning 
was quite clear. There was no objection to my 
taking anything, so long as I omitted the bride. 
The light, however, was ny! waning, so that I 
exposed but three films; and bidding adieu to the 
festive scene, I retreated. 

That evening, as we were finishing our dinner 
about eight o’clock, came a distracted Arab gentle- 
man of charming manners but much perturbation 
of spirit, bringing as interpreter one of the English 
residents. alking with great rapidity, his fez 
very much on one side, his face the picture of woe, 
he confided to us that he entertained ghastly fears 
for his life. It appeared that the husbands of all 
the ladies who were guests at his wedding festiv- 
ities had each taken alarm lest his own wives 
might have been photographed when I turned the 
camera on the various groups. 

“And now they lie in wait for me at every cor- 
ner,” he continued, his face pale and drawn. 
“There will be feuds and aay disturbances for 
geeeetens, and bloodshed. They will have my 

e ” 


“That is certainly unpleasant,” I said, “and 
embarrassing for you; but why should they take 
my innocent little camera so seriously ?” 

‘Ah! but a man might develop the negatives,” 
he replied, “and so see their faces; or you might 


—& let my |: 





show them when you get home, and some man, a 
Christian, might see those faces. And they will not 
forgive that it was in my house these fatalities 
occurred,” and the r fellow almost wrung his 
hands in the extremity of his distress. 

Seeing that it behooved me, if possible, to rescue 
him from all these horrors, I told him he might 
have the films from the camera, just as they were, 
undeveloped. Then there could be no danger of 
| carrying away forbidden faces to any lands 
where they might be looked upon by the unre- 
generate. 

He beamed with a , pocketed them radiantly, 
and with a thousand thanks bowed himself out. 


ye 
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HEN our first being understands 
Little indeed of anything, 

And we with higher heels than hands 
Recline, engaged in wondering, , 
How long they wear—the lovely days 

That occupy our mind and gaze. 


Then life erect and keener grows, 
And years of school and play extend 
Through happy Junes and Christmas snows 
That rather change than ever end; 
But, out to college or to thrift, 
“Time does not any longer drift. 


Ere thirty comes, we note the years 
As clearly fleeter than we knew; 
And forty whispers in our ears, 
“To-morrow fifty years for you” ; 
By middle age our lifetime flies 
With vivid speed before our eyes. 


And when our life has further flown 
And our old feet but slowly lift, 
In moving toward the land unknown, 
No runner’s feet are, yet, so swift 
As our frail step that nears the door 
‘ Where time and we are both no more. 


*® 


AN UNEVENTFUL THREE WEEKS. 


S soon as her husband, who met her at the 
A station, had helped her into the carriage, 
Mrs. Everett told him happily that her three 
weeks’ visit at her mother’s had made her feel 
perfectly well and strong again. Then, the Chicago 
News says, she added that her husband’s letters 
spoke so cheerfully of the ease with which they 
had got along without her that she was tempted to 
stay another week. 


“Oh, we managed all right,” said Everett ; ‘“‘noth- 
ing much happened.” 

“How are the children?” asked Mrs. Everett, 
noticing for the first time that her husband looked 
a little careworn. 

“Corinne and Frederick have gone to your sister 
Lulu’s for a few days.” 

“To Lulu’s? Why?” 

“Well, James the measles, so I sent them 
over there.” 

““My poor Jimsey!’”’ wailed his mother. “Who 
took care of him? Is he very ill?” 

“He’s going out to-morrow. We had a trained 
nurse.” 

“Such expense, just for the measles! Was the 
nurse — and pretty?” 

“Not exactly,” answered Everett, guardedly, 
“but very capable.” 

“I don’t suppose Corinne has practised her music 
while at Lulu’s, as Lulu has no piano.” 

a. } couldn’t practise, anyway. She cut her 
nger. 

“How? Is there any danger of blood-poisoning?” 

“None whatever. The children wanted to earn 
some money, so they had a lemonade-stand in 
front of the house. Your sewing-table wasn’t quite 
steady, and when it came down, all the glass was 
broken. Corinne, in attempting to save it, cut her 
finger on the pitcher.” 

“Not the cut-glass pitcher Aunt Mary gave us 
for a wedding present?” 

“Exactly so.” 

Mrs. Everett gasped. “How were the meals 
while I was away?” she asked, feeling that she 
must change the subject. 

Ww Ky all right as long as the cook cooked 
them. But one day she had to leave to take care 
of a sick relative, and since then I can’t find my 
- cuff buttons, and I think some of the silver 
is missing.” 

“My poor starved family! Did you get another 

? 


“No, Julia cooks ces and potatoes well, and 
they have been our chief sustenance.” 

“Julia is a good, faithful girl. I’m glad I brought 
her a nice — ig 

“You'll have to give it to her in a hurry. She 
answered a matrimonial advertisement, and is 
going to be married next week.” 

“Tm glad, dear, that everything went so 
smoothly while I was gone,” said Mrs. Everett 
ironically. ‘“We are nearly home. Have you told 
me all?” 

“Let me think. Julia let the water run, and it 
leaked through the ogg the parlor furniture. 
And she feels awfully, but she forgot to pack 
away your fur coat, as you told her, and there are 
some moth holes in it.” 

““My fur coat! For goodness’ sake, don’t tell me 
any more! The only a I can think of that I 
don’t have to worry about is our dog Toby.” 

“Edith,” faltered Everett, “how can I tell you 
about Toby? You'll be so shocked.” 

“Tell me the worst immediately. Did he bite 
any one?” 

“No; he was run over by an automobile yester- 
day. We buried him behind the pansy-bed.” 

“Toby killed? How horrible!” cried Mrs.Ever- 
ett, wringing her hands in despair. ‘Kind, gentle 
Toby, that looked after the children and was the 
best watch-dog we ever had. What shall we do 
without Toby?” 

“We shall miss Toby, yet we can do without 
him,” said her husband. “But you see, sweet- 
heart, we can’t do without you.” 


® © 


WHAT IS A PIMPERNEL? 


Tne are, surely, many American children 
who know and love the “poor man’s weather- 
glass,”’ that lifts its tiny scarlet stars here and 
there in tufts and patches among the gray rocks of 
the New England coast, or the sea-beaten ridges 
of the Isles of Shoals. Some know it by that; 
some by its other name, one less homely and com- 
panionable, perhaps, yet melodious, and not dis- 
dained by the poets. 

But there are, at least in Chicago, many who 
do not kriow it at all. At least Prof. Fred Newton 


Scott was led to believe so when he gave the chil- 
dren of the public schools a familiar line from 





Tennyson’s “Maud,” and asked them to write 
their ideas of its meaning. 

The line was: “As the ae dozed on the 
lea; and among their definitions of pimpernel 
were included “‘a frog,” “a small deer,” “‘a dragon- 
fly,” and “a small shrub like a prickly-pear.” But 
— were other pupils who were more imagi- 
native. 

“The word pimpernel,” wrote one young person 
boldly, “calls up to my mind the image of a pam- 
pered cur. He is a worthless brute who spends 
most of his time sleeping in the sunshine.” 

Other answers were no nearer the mark, but 
displayed an equal readiness of imagination. 

“The pimpernel seems to me a small animal 
resembling aneel. It has short, rounded ears, and 
bright, bead-like eyes. As I imagine it, the pim- 
pernel is lying half-asleep in the grass near the 
shore of a lake, ready to slip into the water at 
the slightest sound.” 

= mpernel seems to me a tramp or Gipsy. 
He lies on the bank in the sun with an old battered 
hat drawn over his face.” 

“I do not know what the word means, but it in- 
stantly suggests to me a small lizard covered with 
pimples or warts. The image flashed upon m 
mind as soon as the word was spoken, and is sti 
vivid and distinct. Although I never heard the 
word before, I seem always to have known it and 
to attach this meaning to it. I am absurdly con- 
fident that this is the true meaning.” 

It would be hard to feel an equal confidence that 
Maud, if her garden were frequented by pimper- 
nels of these varieties, would have ventured into it 
when invited, no matter how urgently or poetically. 


* 


STATE LOYALTY. 


O state can rely more confidently on the loy- 
N alty of its citizens than Kansas. Her people 

have unbounded faith in her broad plains, 
her mineral resources, her alfalfa and her corn. 
They even boast of the energizing virtue of her 
winds. Every loyal Kansan believes that his state 
is the center of the universe. 


This spirit has changed the state from a barren 
rairie into a rich commonwealth, but it is doubt- 
ul whether her most ardent citizen would have 

claimed as much for her as the thirteen-year-old 
irl did who was “oe the entrance examination 
‘or one of the county high schools. 

One of the questions in geography was, “Draw 
a map of Kansas, and place the principal rivers 
and cities.” She drew the map and placed the 
cities thus: 








PHILADELPHIA 








DENVER 
ST. LOUIS, 








Where else should these great centers be if not 
in her own beloved Kansas? It must have been 
hard for the teacher to give so loyal a pupil the 
mark that strict impartiality demanded. 


* ¢ 


FISHING IN CASUAL WATER. 


R. Brown took a day off, and went down into 

New Jersey to fish. He found a promising 

pond, and fished for three hours without 
getting a single bite. 

A little farmer boy watched him most of the 
time. Finally, when Brown’s patience was ex- 
hausted, he said querulously to the aa: 

“Are there any fish in this pond at all?’’ 

“If there are any,” the boy answered, “they 
must be awful small, sir; for there wasn’t any 
water at all here until it rained yesterday.” 


* & 


SIR HENRY’S ADVICE. 


FORMER friend of Sir Henry Irving tells this 
little anecdote of him in the New York 
Times: 


Sir Henry received a great_number of trivial 
notes from all sorts of people. Most of them never 
got beyond his a ut one at least reached 

‘the governor,” who found that the writer com- 
plained that he was Sir Henry’s double, and was 
continually being mistaken for him. This so an- 
noyed the gentleman that he insisted on knowing 
what the famous actor intended to do about it. 

Sir Henry sent an envelope ey ap | a shilling 
and the terse advice, “Get your hair cut.” 


® © 


WORSE AND MORE OF IT. 

“ NCORD! Concord!” shouted the brake- 
man, as the train pulled into the station 
during a tremendous outburst of thunder 

and lightning. 


The clever woman grasped her umbrella firmly. 
“Not only conquered,” she ejaculated, “ but 
taken by storm!”’ 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. 1. Garden. 1. Air. 11. Debt. 

2. Canada. 

3. W, to make hole, whole. 

4. Treat, tear; ardor, road; bring, grin; liver, 
rive; eagle, gale—table. 

5. 1. Son, net—sonnet. 1. Strata, gem—strata- 


gem. 
6 PYTHONS 7. CHRONIC 
ROAST PORTION 
ERE AWNINGS 
P FLUTING 
PEA PRESENT 
EARLY INTENSE 
DRESSES DEPOSIT 
8. Car-men, b-l-u-e, p-i-n-k. 
9. P 
HOG 10. ANGER 
HOPES NERVE 
POPULAR GROAN 
GELID EVADE 
SAD RENEW 


Rg 

11. Margaret Sangster, William Cullen Bryant, 
Lucy Larcom, James Russell Lowell, Alice Carey, 
Oliver Goldsmith, Jean Ingelow, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Charles Kingsley. 

12. “He conquers who overcomes himself.” 

13. 1. Minute, in mute—minute. 1. A, hung, 
rye, horse, makes, ace, lean, man, anger—‘‘A hun- 
gry horse makes a clean manger.” 

14. 1. “The quality of mercy is not strained.” 
11. “Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of 
Cathay.” 

15. FI-V-E, PI-L-ES, F-L-AG, F-L-AME. 

16. Abba, affa, Gog. 

17. A-era-te, co-log-ne, co-ai-d. 
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WHAT 


N inexpensive and easily made gift is a 
A silk teapot-holder. Cut a paper pattern 
shaped like a butterfly that measures 
seven inches from wing to wing. From this 
pattern cut two pieces of silk, and between 
the silk place two layers of cotton. Turn in 
the edges of the silk, baste carefully round the 
edges, and catch-stitch them together with silk 
of a contrasting shade. To make a holder, 
any fancy silk can be used, but the likeness to 
a butterfly is obtained when the outside is 
made of shaded brown silk, with a lining of 
orange or yellow, and when the catch-stitching 
is done with black. 


A candy-box made of heavy paper or birch 
bark is a pretty decoration for a Christmas 
tree. Choose paper or cardboard that is not 
too stiff, and upon it mark off the design to 
the dimensions of the diagram. Cut round 
the outside lines and fold on the inside lines. 
Glue the corners lightly. This forms a box 
with a double top—one top closes the box 
and the other holds it securely. In each 






TEAPOT - HOLDER 


of these covers make a hole near the edge, 
and through each hole draw one-quarter of a 
yard of ribbon. Take the ends that come 
through on the top of the box and carry them 
round the box and finish with bows. If the 
box is made of green paper, tie the bows with 
red ribbon. 

If the box is made large enough, it can be 
filled with creamed walnuts made from the 
recipe that is given below: 

Stir together one cupful of confectioner’s 
sugar and one tablespoonful of thick cream. 
When this substaince can be easily molded, roll 
it into little balls. On opposite sides of the 
balls place one-half of an English walnut, and 
press the halves together lightly. This quan- 
tity of sugar and cream will make a dozen balls. 
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BUTTON - BAG 


the cross-stitch decoration. A 
cretonne laundry-bag that opens 
easily may be made in the same 
way if all the dimensions are 
multiplied by two. 


A convenient hairpin - holder 
can be made from crocheted Shet- 
land floss attached to a doll’s 
head. Chain-stitch the skein of 


floss, and hang to the 
head in loops about 
seven inches long. Run 
ribbons through the 
holes in the neck, and 
finish with a bow. Tie 
a loop of narrow ribbon 
to the back of the head. 


It is not always best 
to sew hangers or loops 
to thin dresses or white 
skirts, and as a substi- 
tute, the ribbon-hangers 
are useful. A ribbon- 
hanger is made of a loop 
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DIAGRAM FOR A CANDY - BOX 


A durable button-bag is easily made and is 
always an acceptable and useful article. 
From wide cream-colored cross-stitch canvas 
cut a strip fourteen inches long and five inches 
wide. Fold this in the middle, and with green 
mercerized cotton work the cross-stitch border 
about three-quarters of an inch from the 
middle. When this is worked, fold the canvas 
and stitch up both sides, and overcast the 
seam to keep it from raveling. At the top turn 
down and stitch an inch-wide hem. On the 
outside of the bag, where the stitching of the 
hem comes, sew on eight quarter-inch brass 
rings. Through these rings run two pieces of 
narrow green ribbon, starting with one piece 
at each side of the bag. Fasten the ribbons 
with a knot. This ribbon will close the bag 
and provide a loop to hang it. 

To make this bag, figured material can be 
used. Cut to the same dimensions and omit 





BEAN - BAG 


of ribbon, about five inches long, having at 
one end a safety-pin securely sewed, and at 
the other end a small bone ring that is about 
an inch in diameter. A small bow of the 
ribbon is sewed over the safety-pin. The pin 
is fastened into the garment to be hung up. 
A set of these hangers, having different sizes 
of pins, would ‘make an acceptable gift. 


Bean-bags may be made from the odds and 
ends of silk. Make two crocheted mats by 
starting with a loop. Into this loop put four 
stitches to form a center. Crochet round this 
center, and increase the size of the mat by 
occasionally putting two stitches into one 
space. This will keep the mat flat. Make 
the mats about five inches across; crochet the 
edges together, leaving a two-inch opening. 
Fill the bag with beans, and close the opening. 


MAKE FOR 











SKIRT - HANGER 
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CHRISTMAS 


A pin-card is very convenient, either for 
home use or for traveling. It is made of two 
pieces of ribbon, about an inch and a half 
wide and twelve inches long. Oversew the 
two strips of ribbon together, first on one long 
and one short side, then place between the 
two pieces of ribbon two pieces of cardboard 
to fit, and oversew the two remaining edges. 
This completes the card. It is fitted with long 
hatpins at the ends, and the top and bottom 
edges are filled with small colored pins. Sew 
small bows of narrow ribbon at each end, 
with a long piece between, with which to hang 
the card. 
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PIN - BALL ~_ 
a * NN 
To make a pretty pin-ball, cut , 
three circles of cardboard four \ 
inches in diameter. Cover this \ 
cardboard with fancy silk, and a> . 
sew two of the circles together SO a ee — 
half-way round. In the opening Ph ees Es ae 
thus made insert the third circle, 
and sew all round with the over- ie atta 


hand stitch. At the top sew on , , 
a full bow and a loop of narrow | An attractive pincushion can be made from 


| twin dolls covered with silk. Wind the dolls 
with cotton, and from silk cut a strip that is 
|a little longer than the doll. Sew this strip 
A ribbon handkerchief-case | together, and turn down the edges at the top 
can be easily made from two-| and bottom. Gather the edges, and cover the 
thirds of a yard of ribbon four | doll. Draw the gatherings round the neck 
and one-half inches wide. Cut/and feet. Attach the dolls at the side, and 
this in the middle, and hem the | hang with a long loop of narrow ribbon. 
four ends with a quarter-inch 
hem; place one piece of ribbon | 
across the middle of the other ; Paper dolls are gifts that can be made with- 
to give a little firmness, place | out any expense. The only materials required 
a square of thin cardboard be-| are paper, scissors and a black pencil. Any 
tween the pieces of ribbon| child can make a number of dolls like the 
where they cross, and stitch | accompanying illustration. Lay a piece of 


\ 





ribbon. 








HANDKERCHIEF - CASE 


round the square. Fold the/| transparent paper over the design, and care- 
four ends over the square, fast-| fully trace the outline and the dotted lines. 
ening on top with hook and | Place this tracing face down upon stiff white 
loop. Ball-and-socket fasteners | paper, and carefully and firmly rub the outline 
like those used on gloves can be | with a thimble or pen-handle. This will trans- 
put on at a glove store. This | fer the pattern. Now cut round the outline and 
case will hold a dozen handker- | fold the figure on the dotted lines. With the 
chiefs. Finish this case with a | black pencil fine hair-lines can be made to give 
little bow of narrow ribbon on | a shading to the dress and bonnet. The apron 
top. Fora case for gentlemen’s | can be left white. Heavy shading will make 
handkerchiefs, take one yard of | the black shoes. When this has been done, take 
six-inch ribbon, and make ap |e piece of heavy cardboard and make four 
in the same way. straight cuts. Through the openings thus 
made slip the projections on the bottom of 
the feet of the doll. Draw them through to 
the under side, where they can be fastened with 
paste. This makes a base that will hold the 
| doll upright. 

| ‘The doll has the same appearance from both 
| sides, but if preferred, one outside and one 
|inside leg can be cut off, and the doll will 
| stand just as well. 









- Pa Yo 
PIN - HOLDER 


It is sometimes desirable 
to have a case for a paper 
of pins that can be hung 
near at hand. To make a 
case of ribbon, the material 
should be eight inches wide 
and fourteen inches long. 
Pleat the ribbon slightly on 
the ends, and finish with 
rosettes and a long loop. 













PAPER DOLLS 
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Catalogue of One Hundred Thousand Stars 


By GRACE AGNES THOMPSON’ 





HARVARD OBSERVATORY, AREQUIPA, PERU. 


is in progress the greatest piece of astro- 

nomical work ever undertaken. This is 
a catalogue giving detailed descriptions of the 
spectra of more than one hundred thousand 
different stars. Up to the present time the 
famous Draper Catalogue, with its ten thou- 
sand stars, was the largest and most complete 
list. But constant increase in the size of tele- 
scopes has enabled observers to see and astro- 
nomical cameras to photograph thousands of 
heavenly bodies that have never been indexed, 
or even named. ~ 

The Draper Catalogue was compiled by 
Mrs. Williamina Paton Fleming, who for thirty 
years, until her death in May, 1911, was con- 
nected with the Harvard Observatory, and 
achieved the highest honors ever accorded to 
any woman engaged in astronomical research. 
The new catalogue is really a new Draper 
Catalogue, because it follows a similar general 
plan of index. But the methods of compilation 
are original. 

Glance at one page of such a catalogue, at 
the numerous columns of figures and degree 
signs, and you will gain some faint realization 
of what an enormous amount of labor is 
involved in making out a proper directory of 
stars. The stellar catalogue seems to the 
unastronomical mind a wilderness of numerals, 
a labyrinthine record of right ascensions, decli- 
nations, Greek letters, 
constellation signs, 
minute fractions of 
time and are. With 
all the necessary com- 
parison and study of 
photographic _ plates, 
drawing of charts, com- 
puting of positions, 
estimation of degrees 
of brightness and lines 
in the spectra, it is 
obvious that the labor 
of tabulating accu- 
rately these hundred 
thousand stars would 
be enormous. 

Miss Annie J. Can- 
non, who has sueceeded 
Mrs. Fleming as cura- 
tor of the astronomical 
photographs, is con- 
ducting the compilation of the new catalogue, 
and has planned the work so well that it will 
probably be finished in less than the five years 
which she set as the limit when various astron- 
omers, enthusiastic over the prospect of such a 
catalogue, sadly remarked that they could 
hardly expect to live to see it complete. She 
has divided the work into sections, her women 
assistants are assigned each to a certain portion 
of the sky, with prescribed duties to perform ; 
the result of every investigation of each star is 
carefully set down on a preliminary card cata- 
logue for future reference and comparison 
when the final tables of the ‘‘revised’’ Draper 
are prepared for publication months hence. 
Each portion of the sky is studied minutely, 
star by star, through photographs showing a 
record of that region during a long succession 
of years. 

Many people think of Harvard Observatory 
as a place for students to study astronomy. 
In reality, the students of Harvard University 
listen to lectures in astronomy, and make all 
their observations in what is called their 
Astronomical Laboratory, on Jarvis Street, 
near the Hemenway Gymnasium and Lawrence 
Scientific School. Harvard Observatory is an 
institution for astronomical research. Here 
investigations on a very extensive scale, some 
of them occupying many years (such as that 
for the discovery and study of variable stars, 
through which Miss Henrietta S. -Leavitt has 
made known more than two thousand very 
faint stars that vary in brightness from time to 
time), make the astronomical fame of Cambridge 
comparable to that of Greenwich or Bonn. 
Harvard Observatory is especially famous for 
its star photographs, which show an accurate 
pictorial record of the sky during many years, 
and comprise a library of more than three hun- 
dred thousand negatives, more than the aggre- 
gate of all other collections of star photographs 
in other observatories. Such photographs are 
interesting even to merely curious eyes. Most 
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people feel that there is romance in thus being 
able to associate something tangible with those 
far -away heavenly bodies that twinkle at us 
in so friendly a manner in our sky night after 
night. 

In order to make its researches as complete 
as possible, the Harvard Observatory has, 
besides its main station at Cambridge, a large 
auxiliary station high up among the Andes at 
Arequipa in Peru. Since our earth is a globe, 
it is not possible from any point in either the 
northern or southern temperate zone to behold 
all the sky that is visible to the earth. There- 
fore at Cambridge virtually only stars that are 
north of the celestial equator, and at Arequipa, 
only stars that are south of the celestial 
equator, can be observed. But the telescopes 
of the two observatories in coéperation eover 
the entire sky. On every clear night, from 
just after dusk until just before dawn, photo- 
graphic telescopes, which move automatically 
by electricity, are busy both at Cambridge and 
at Arequipa, recording the constantly changing 
vista of the heavens. For as the earth turns 
from west to east in its daily revolution on its 
axis, the stars appear to the men on the earth’s 
surface to sweep slowly across the heavens in 
the opposite direction. 

Moreover, since the earth also travels a long 
yearly journey round the sun, we are placed 
from month to month in decidedly different 
positions with refer- 
ence to the sky, new 
portions of it becoming 
visible at different sea- 
sons of the year. The 
photographs taken 
during the successive 
nights of any period of 
time are, therefore, a 
progressive record. Of 
course some nights are 
cloudy, but it seldom 
happens that the same 
night of the succeed- 
ing year will also be 
cloudy, and each year 
the same regions of 
sky are exhibited at 
corresponding seasons. 

Harvard photographs 
not only show the stars 
as points of light, but 
also represent their prismatic reflections in 
lines of light and shade—the spectrum of each 
star, by which, through the identification of 
their various lines with those made by terres- 
trial elements in a state of incandescence, it is 
possible to gain some knowledge of the material 
substance of these distant bodies. 

The new Draper Catalogue will not only 
identify each star, so that any astronomical 
observer may quickly recognize it on a star 
map or a photograph, but will describe its 
spectrum, tell whether it is variable or not, 
and, if variable, in what degree, and to what 
class it belongs, and much else that is impor- 
tant. A frame support, fourteen by seventeen 
inches, the size of the larger plates, inclined at 
an angle of forty-five degrees and provided 
with an electric illuminator, is used to hold 
the glass negatives, and the cataloguer works 
at a table near some light window. 

She has a chart drawing of each region of 
the sky, showing as little dots the myriad of 
stars pictured in the photographs of that 
region; the chart is checked off into small 
squares for convenience in finding the right 
ascension and declination of each star. Some- 
times with, sometimes without, a magnifying- 
glass she examines her series of photographs, 
comparing fhem with the chart, and noting 
down in a list each additional star as she com- 
putes its position, square by square, till all 
the stars in every square as shown in the 
photographs are accounted for. 

To make sure that she does not skip a star, 
she places a plate representing the spectra, 
for instance, upon another taken of the same 
region at a different date that shows thé stars 
as points of light on a black ground, or as black 
dots ona white ground. The catalogue was 
begun early in October, 1911; more than five 
thousand stars have been indexed each month. 
It is possible that the one hundred thousand 
stars will become one hundred and twenty-five 
thousand before the tables are complete. 
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for ten hours at a cost of less than one cent. 
steam-whistle, and a finely fitted water-gage that will always indicate 
\ the exact amount of water in the boiler. 
NY and other necessary parts to make it the most powerful Steam Engine 
ny for toy machinery now on the market. 

danger of explosion, and one of the most popular articles for boys we 


5 have ever offered. 
Ly 


3) “BIg 1” 
\ 
"OFFER 


can easily be made by the boys. 
y making and the running of their “plant.” 
NN to the machine shop or mill through an attached pulley-wheel, with a ne 
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THE “BIG GIANT” 
STEAM ENGINE... 


(q\B) SES KEROSENE. The 
full size of the Engine. 
g boiler, which is formed from heavy brass, is absolutely safe. 


improvement over all former styles in that ordinary kerosene can be 


eA used as fuel, instead of alcohol. 
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It stands eleven inches 
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(q THE, YOUNG ENGINEER, Every boy ought to. own one (da) 

of these superb Engines. It will not only afford hours of pleasure, 
v but in many cases will develop a taste for mechanical work and engi- 
eA neering. The Engine is designed for running toy machinery at a high y 
K N) rate of speed. These toys, such as machine shops, mills, forges, etc., K 
They will thus enjoy both the Vy 
Power can be transmitted NY 


illustration does not show the 


It can be run full speed continuously 
It has a safety-valve, 


It has a large balance-wheel 


It is finely finished, free from 
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The “Big Giant” Steam Engine 


bers for one new solicited sub- 
scription sent us between Oct. 1, 
1912, and Oct. 1, 1913. Price 
$1.00. Sent by express, charges 
in either case paid by receiver. 
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MRS. GORG ENTERTAINS 


By LOUISE DE LA BARRE 


at all without a washing! ’’ 

Mrs. Gorg called out compla- 
cently, as she leaned over the board 
fence that divided her back yard from 
her neighbor’s. ‘‘May be a sin to wash on 
Sunday, but I did just as little as I possibly 
could.”? The low gate swung uncertainly 
under the weight of the frail little figure as 
she shook herself slightly and folded out the 
imaginary wrinkles in her second-best dress. 

‘*T ain’t in any special hurry. I might just 
as well talk to you a while as you’re hanging 
out your clothes. The train don’t come in 
until nine-fifteen. Mother’s never been to the 
city before, and I want her to see how swell 
we’re livin’ here. ’Tain’t everybody at home’s 
got a front parlor and a dining-room. We 
don’t have to eat in the kitchen, although we 
mostly do, for the children scratch the good 
table so. Maybe I better be starting now. I 
want to put up the curtains in the front 
parlor a little bit, to make it more homelike, 
and [ want to be sure and be on time.’’ 

Over her basket of clothes Mrs. Clay’s eyes 
were very kind as she watched the important, 
bustling little figure carefully lock the back 
door, preparatory to starting. 

Two years before, Mrs. Gorg and her silent 
little automaton of a husband had come to this 
pretty little suburban town of the capital city 
to make their home. They lived in a double 
house, one of those relics that mark the low 
ebb-tide so often apparent in every prosperous 
village street. 

But having a home in the city, on a street 
that for no apparent reason, had called itself 
Summit Avenue, had speedily seemed to Mrs. 
Gorg like living in earthly paradise. She had 
lived with a New Mennonite colony in some 
hidden nook of the Alleghenies, and even a 
gas-range had seemed worldly to her at first, 
and such things as automobiles were like the 
very essence of the ‘‘powers of darkness. ’’ 

But one has to live up to the character of 
one’s surroundings, and gradually Mrs. Gorg 
and her family and home began to assume 
that smug propriety that means individuality 
gone to seed. ‘“‘If my neighbor has vivid 
wall-paper, I must have some, too.’’ 

After nine months of coaxing, Mrs. Gorg had 
finally overcome her mother’s aversion to 
trains, and succeeded in inducing her to pay her 
a visit. And Mrs. Gorg had broken the Sab- 
bath to spend her first day with her mother. 
By half past twelve o’clock, if the signs of 
the drawn blinds in the spare bedroom were 
to be trusted, ‘‘ma’’ was taking her afternoon 
nap. Mrs. Clay’s expectancy was soon re- 
warded, for as she was cleaning up the remains 
of dinner in the big, cool summer kitchen, 
Mrs. Gorg hurried in. 

‘*Ma got here al) right,’’ she answered, 
hurriedly, to Mrs. Clay’s interested question. 
‘*But she’s most awful tired from holding on 
to the back of the seat so tight whenever the 
train went round a curve. She never was so 
seared at anything in her life as she was at 
that there train. Say, do you know,’’ her 
tone lowered confidentially as she crossed over 
and began to help her friend wipe the steaming 
dishes piled in the sink, ‘‘ma thinks my house 
is grand. I told her it was all my doings, 
and that I even picked out the wall-paper for 
the front room. I told her how we got the 


“Sue as how ’tain’t Monday 


family album and the pink lamp with trading 


stamps, and she’s goin’ to try to get Simmons 
down home to get ’em, too. She thinks. it’s 
lots better than saving tobacco tags or soap 
wrappers, and 0’ course it’s much genteeler.’’ 

‘“‘What are you going to do, you and your 
mother, while she is here?’’? Mrs. Clay asked, 
when her little visitor paused for breath. 
‘*Are you going to show her the parks and the 
new Capitol buildings?’’ Mrs. Gorg paused 
with a soup tureen poised in one hand and a 
towel in the other. 

‘*Don’t that beat all!’’? she exclaimed. ‘‘I 
came over to tell you my plan, and here you 
asked about it right off. No, [ ain’t goin’ to 
do anything like that.’’ She turned thought- 
fully as she set the tureen on the table. ‘‘I 
think I’ll give ma a handkerchief shower. ’’ 

‘*A handkerchief shower!’’ In spite of her- 
self Mrs. Clay gasped audibly. It was pretty 
sudden. 

Mrs. Gorg looked up quickly. ‘*Why not?’’ 
she asked, with a slightly aggrieved air. *‘I 
seen in the Sentinel lately notices of handker- 
chief showers given for folks, and I want ma 
to see how we do things in the city. I’m 
going to have one for her. 
would be fine?’’ 

The wistful look in the brown eyes sobered 
Mrs. Clay instantly. ‘‘Why, of course, my 
dear, it’s a splendid idea. Won’t you tell me 
all about it? Maybe I can help you.’’ 

‘“*No, I’m goin’ to do it alone, but it’s nice 
of you to offer. 


in the block. Some I know, some I don’t. 
But when I tell them it’s for ma, I guess 







Don’t you think it | 


It’s goin’ to be to-morrow | 
afternoon, and I’m going to invite everybody | 


they’ll be willin’ to come and 
bring a handkerchief. ’’ 
After a little more discussion, Mrs. 
Gorg left, fairly bubbling over with 
the excitement of her venture. As she 
started out to ask folks of the immediate 
vicinity to come at four the next day, Mrs. 
Clay flew to the telephone. Whatever hap- 
pened, this wild little plan must go through. 
To-morrow must prove a day to be treasured 
long in the memory of those two people. 

It was not until the next morning that she 
saw Mrs. Gorg again. She came over early 
to borrow some glasses. 

‘Sorry to trouble you,’’ she explained, a 
trifle embarrassed over her unusual errand, 
‘*but baby broke a glass yesterday, and I’m 
using one for flowers. I’m setting it behind 
the Bible, so only the flowers’ll show.’’ As 
she reached the gate with her borrowed glasses, 
she turned suddenly to Mrs. Clay, who had 
walked a little way out with her. 

‘How much does it cost to put your parties 
in the Sentinel ?’’ she demanded, anxiously. 
Mrs. Clay smiled gently, and made a sudden 
mental resolution. 

““One doesn’t pay for those notices in the 
society column,’’ she explained, carefully. 
‘*The society editor puts them in. She knows 
all about the parties that are to be given.’’ 

Mrs. Gorg’s face brightened, and she nodded 
gaily to her friend as she entered the kitchen 
door. 

About half past four in the afternoon Mrs. 
Clay decided she would go over. Arrayed in her 
best clothes, she had watched her friends, also 
carefully attired, mount the steps of the little 
house next door, and she knew one little woman 
who was absolutely happy. As she came on 
the porch, she saw three of her neighbors at 
one end of the little enclosure, round a table 
on which was a pitcher of lemonade, glasses 
and a bunch of spring flowers. As soon as 
Mrs. Clay appeared, Mrs. Gorg hurried over 
to her. 

**Ma’s in the parlor,’* she whispered. ‘‘ Just 
put your handkerchief on the center-table, and 
come out as soon as you can, ’cause ma’s shy 
about talkin’ to strangers.’’ Mrs. Clay caught 
Mrs. Jack Clemens’s eye as she entered the 
house, and for one dreadful minute she thought 
she was lost. But with a quick turn of her 
head, she tried to miss Mrs. Jack’s teasing 
eyes, and entered the stuffy little parlor. At 
first everything seemed black, but as her eyes 
became accustomed to the darkness, she saw by 
the light of the two little candles burning on 
the table the guest of honor. She was seated 
stiffly on a hard, uncomfortable chair, staring 
with frightened eyes at the newcomer. She 
was all in black, with a white tie and a little 
white cap, which softly framed her fluffy gray 
hair and the tired, wrinkled face beneath it. 
Mrs. Clay smiled reassuringly at the fright- 
ened, childish eyes that sought hers so timidly. 

‘*We are glad to see you,’’ she said, gently. 
‘*Your daughter has been telling us so much 
about you.’’ 

The quaint little figure nodded slightly, and 
cast her eyes shyly down on her lap. She did 
not venture to even so much as raise her eyes 
again. Mrs. Clay quietly laid her handker- 
chief with the others on the table, gave one 
last look at the prim, stiff little figure in its 
embarrassed silence, and with a murmured 
word of good-by, slipped through the door. 
Even the chairs seemed panic-stricken. Out 
on the porch she found that all the women 
had left. Mrs. Gorg was standing by the 
table. She handed Mrs. Clay a glass of 
lemonade as she came up. 

‘*Ain’t everything just lovely? Ma’s got 
twelve handkerchiefs now, counting yours, 
and three more’s to come yet. My sakes, but 
I’m so excited I can’t think! You can sit 
down a minute until somebody else comes. 


round after the parlor was made to look decent, 
so I asked the ladies if they would go as soon 
as they got through drinking lemonade. They 
were all nice about it, and now I guess you’ll 
have to go, for here come three more. Thanks 
for coming over.’? She paused a minute, as if 
undecided as to what to say ; then she drew Mrs. 
Clay’s head down a little, and whispered: 


strangers. You know how it is. Don’t you 
think it’s a big success??? Again the big 
brown eyes sought hers, and again Mrs. Clay 
told her things as she wanted to hear them. 
Late that evening, when ma, tired out with 
| the day’s unusual excitement, had gone to 
| bed, happy with the first big joy that she had 
ever known because of other people’s thought- 
fulness, little Mrs. Gorg sat down by the pink 
lamp, reading and rereading with a wonderful, 
| happy mist before her eyes a certain few lines 
in the evening Sentinel : 





Mrs. Henry Gorg entertained this afternoon for 
| her mother, Mrs. James White. Spring flowers 
were used in the decorations, and about fifteen 
| guests were present. 


You see, I didn’t have chairs enough to go | 


‘*Ma’s so happy, but she don’t talk before | 
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OU can’t stop the leak in a foun- 
tain pen with caps, plugs, or 
patent screw jojuts. 

Build the pen by a simple law of 
Physics and there won't be any 
leaking and smearing. 

The reason ordinary fountain pens 
leak is that the ink in the feed tube 
|} won't all run down when pen is 
in vest pocket position. Some ink 
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| inky feed tube, and drives the ink 
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PARKERS Sxcves 
Registered in U. 8. Patent Office. 


with thick gray wool fleece. 
Riveted pockets. 
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oe iH. PARKER COMPANY 
Dept. 5, 25 James St., Malden, Mass. 


Snap fasteners. 
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Electric starter 
and lights ; full 
elliptic springs ; 
10-inch uphol- 
stery — utmost 1 j 
convenience and | | > 
nding ease. | 

4 cylinders | 
$1975 eens 

“Olympic” —four—$1500 

“Sultanic”’— six —$2500 


Jackson Automobile Company 
1314 E. Main St. Jackson, Mich. =< 








SCOFFERS 
OFTEN MAKE THE STAUNCHEST CONVERTS. 
The man who scoffs at an idea or doctrine which 
he does not fully understand has at least the cour- 
age to show where he stands. 
The gospel of Health has many converts who 


formerly laughed at the idea that coffee and tea, | 


for example, ever hurt anyone. Upon looking | 
into the matter seriously, often at the suggestion | 
of a friend, such persons have found that Postum 
and a friend’s advice have been their salvation. 

“My sister was employed in an eastern city 
where she had to do calculating,” writes an Okla- 
homa girl. “She suffered with headache until she 
was almost unfitted for duty. 


use Postum and in a few days she was entirely 
free from headache.” (Tea is just as injurious as 
coffee because it contains caffeine, the same drug 
found in coffee.) “She told her employer about 
it, and on trying it, he had the same experience. 
“My father and I have both suffered much from 
nervous headache since I can remember, but we 
scoffed at the idea advanced by my sister, that | 
coffee was the cause of our trouble. 
“However, we finally quit coffee 
using Postum. Father has had but one headache 


lost my headaches and sour stomach which I am | 
now convinced came from coffee. 

“A cup of good, hot Postum is satisfying to me 
when I do not care to eat a meal. Circumstances 
caused me to locate in a new country and I feared | 
I would not be able to get my favorite drink, 
Postum, but I was relieved to find that a full 
supply is kept here with a heavy demand for it.’ 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek,’ Mich. 

Read “The Road to Wellville,” in packages. 
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your fingers when you remove cap § 
to write. 

The Parker Pen is built with a 
curved feed tube; one end of it 
touches the barrel wall. See X-ray 
photo. 

This touch starts Capillary Attrac- f 
tion. That Capillary Attraction jj 
sucks the ink down and out of the 
Parker feed tube before the warm 
expanding air goes up Of course, 
when the air goes up in the Parker, 
| no ink goes with it. 

Thus do you see how the science 
Pen 





| of Physics keeps the Parker 
| from leaking? 
Parker Pens write smoothly, for 
they have 14k gold pens tipped with 
| hardest Iridium. They never blot 
or skip because the Parker Spear 
Head Ink Controller keeps ink from 
flowing too fast or too slow. 
Parker Lucky Curve Fountain 
| Pens $2, $2.50, $3, $4, $5 and up, ac- 
| cording to size and ornamentation 


New Parker Jack Knife Safety Pen 
| refuses to leak even when bottom 
up. Smeé = —_ for lady's purse, etc. 
Prices $2.50, $3, $4, $5 and up. 

New are Disappearing Clip 
} sticks like grim death—but disap- 
pears quick when you remove cap 
to write. 

Should any Parker Pen leak or # 
| not write, return within 10 days, and 
We pro- & 


| tect him from any loss. 
If your dealer doesn't 
handle Parker Pens 
send us his name. 
We'll send you com- 
plete catalog to select 
from. What's the 
matter with getting 
a Parker today? 


PARKER PEN COMPANY 
80 Mill Street Janesville, Wisconsin 
New York Retail Store 
11 Park Row Opposite Post Office 
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the envelope. 
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TORTICOLLIS. 


ORTICOLLIS, which is derived 

from two Latin words, means 
literally ‘‘a twisted neck.” It may 
be a symptom of various conditions, 
some serious and others of slight 
importance. It appears, for in- 
stance, in spinal caries, and in that 
case it is the direct result of the 
destruction .of the bones of the 
spinal column. Myositis is a disease 
of the muscles that starts with inflammation, and 
ends in a permanent hardening of the muscular 
fiber. When it attacks the muscles of the neck 
it causes a chronic condition of wryneck. 

Fortunately, however, the usual attack of “stiff 
neck” lasts only two or three days, although it is 
the cause of a good deal of pain. Women and 
children suffer from it more often than men. It 
is said that exposure to a draft will often bring on 
an attack, and neuralgia in one or more of the 
nerves of the face frequently accompanies it. At 
the height of the attack, the usual uncomfortable 
accompaniments of a “cold” will be noticed—a 
feeling of lassitude, with a furred tongue, head- 
ache, and sometimes slight fever. 

It follows that the same remedies that would be 
adopted for the ordinary cold will be of use, in 
addition to local treatment for the relief of the 
pain. Most people find warm applications very 
helpful, and as the pain gradually lessens, vibra- 
tory massage, or gentle massage with the hand, 
often gives relief. 

An acute attack of stiff neck is painful, but 
unimportant; but a chronic torticollis, whether 
painful or not, is generally a serious matter, and 
often leads to deformity. That is especially the 
case with children, in whom it may indicate the 
onset of tuberculosis of the spine. When a child 
has a stiff neck that does not yield readily to 
ordinary household remedies, a physician should 
make a thorough examination at once. 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF LENA. 


HERE was a half-opened Cather- 

ine Mermet rose in a glass beside 
Miss Agnew’s plate. She saw it as 
she entered the dining-room. 

“Why, Lena, your first rose!” she 
exclaimed. “And what a beautiful 
one!” 

Lena said nothing, but her face 
was full of delight. When presently 
she went back to the kitchen, Miss 
Agnew’s niece, Mrs. Howell, looked after her 
thoughtfully. 

“How long have you had Lena?” she asked. 

“About five months,’ Miss Agnew answered. 

“And here she is adoring you, like all the others. 
I wish you’d teach me the spell. I’m sure nobody 
could do more for her maids than I. Yet I never 
have one look at me the way yours always look at 
you, whether you have had them ten days or ten 
years. It’s—it’s humiliating, aunty! I should 
like my maids to like me, and not treat me like 
a—cashier!” 

“You are a very pretty cashier, my dear,” Miss 
Agnew replied. ‘I don’t see how they resist you.” 

Mrs. Howell dimpled charmingly. Then she 
leaned forward, and her eyes brightened; she was 
very proud of the way in which she carried her 
college training into her household. 

“T use scientific management,” she explained. 
“T have timed everything; 1 know exactly how 
long each thing should take to do, and I let them 
know that I know. One maid actually wasted 








forty-three minutes in one morning just standing |. 


at the door and looking out the window. She 
resented my pointing it out to her, and left—for a 
place where she gets five dollars a month less!” 

Miss Agnew looked down at Lena’s rose, and a 
little smile touched her lips. 


“T never scientifically managed Lena’s morn- | 
| eyes wide open for malingerers. 


ing,” she answered, “but I think I can give you a 
pretty accurate idea of the way it goes. First of 
all, she runs out into the garden for a few minutes— 
you know I have given her a corner of it for her 
own. 


if she hears a robin. 
suppose yout might add half an hour more for 
looking out the window or talking to the delivery 
men. Quite often, too, little Luella Crane comes 
in fora cooky. I hadn’t thought of it before, but 


I suppose Lena spends fully an hour every morn- | 


ing in—just living, like the rest of us.” 

Mrs. Howell glanced quickly at her aunt. “You 
mean?” she asked. 

“I mean, dear, that scientific management may 
be all right for business places, where work is cut 





She gets breakfast fairly quick, but you | 
might allow a few minutes for running to the door | 
And through the morning I | 





off from the rest of life, but in a home it is different. | 
It is atmosphere quite as much as cooking that 
makes the home. So every bit of happy, natural 
living, every bit of responsiveness to the beauty 
and the true relationships of life, somehow—gets 
into the salads and desserts! 
way I’ve found it.” 

Mrs. Howell looked puzzled. Was she wrong, 
after all? It sounded old-fashioned, and yet— 
there were Lena’s rose, and her omelets, and her 
happy eyes! 
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THE STORY OF HAZING. 


T appears that the practise of “hazing” has 

an origin more ancient and more respectable 
than is generally supposed. In the early centuries 
of the Christian era every professor was inde- 
pendent of the others. In other words, he con- 
ducted the business of teaching entirely on his 
ownaccount. Inacity like Constantinople, Athens 
or Alexandria there would be, perhaps, four or 
five professors of about the same standing and 
authority, and between them there would exist a 
rivalry in which their students would naturally 
interest themselves. 


The admirers of each professor left no stone 
unturned to get for him new students and increased 
fees. When a young man arrived to pursue his 
studies, a band of students would meet him, bear 
him off to the house of one of his countrymen, and 
employ every means, fair or foul, to induce him to 
join their classes. : 7 

Frequently they resorted to violence. Libanius, 
himself a professor, who lived in the fourth cen- 
tury, has told how he fared when he arrived as a 
student in Athens. After triumphing over the dan- 
gers of a winter voyage from Constantinople, he 
was seized, on landing, by a band of scholars, and 
kept in confinement until he had taken an oath to 

oin the class of their professor. And the worst of 
t was that he found the Pape very incom- 
— But if he presumed to criticize, or failed 
© join in the rapturous applause, the scowls of 
the class would warn him that he was exercising a 
dangerous freedom. : 

hot was the rivalry between professors and 
classes that the town was sometimes in a contin- 
uous riot, and a professor dared not walk the 
streets unless escorted by a band of his partizans. 
And, just as in modern times hazing has been4 
defended as a fine and useful thing, so these con- 
tests between rival classes had a kind of romantic 
attraction for the students. 

Libanius records that when, as a young man, he 
heard of the fighting in the streets of Athens 
among the students, of the clubs, stones and 
swords used, and of the wounds endured by the 
students for the honor of their teachers, he thought 
as highly of their courage as if they had been fig: t- 
ing for their country, and hoped that he, too, might 
some day join in these contests. 

In the course of time, however, the professors 
found it best to make common cause with one 
another, and entered into agreements for their 
mutual interests. As time went on, these agree- 
ments became more and more comprehensive, 
until at length the body of instructors formed a 
university. The students were no longer attached 
to one professor only, but sought instruction from 
each in his own branch. 

From that time on the practise of hazing new- 
comers had no significance. That it should have 
so long endured is a curious instance of the sur- 
vival of a practise long after the circumstances in 
which it had its origin have ceased to exist. 
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HIS PRESENTATION SPEECH. 


HE winning grace and youthful dignity with 

which children often fulfil their part on occa- 
sions of civic, state or royal pageantry is one of 
the most charming features of such occasions. 
Sometimes, indeed, the little folk do not behave 
exactly as they are expected to do; but they are 
as likely to improve on the original program as to 
spoil it. 


In Italy, in the days when the present Dowager 

ueen Margherita was the lovely young bride of 
the crown prince, a little anecdote of her rece 
tion in one of the hill towns was current alike in 
society and in the press. The little boy who was 
to present the usual bouquet was the son of a dis- 
tinguished literary man, and he had been taught a 
— poem of a few lines, in graceful praise of 
he princess. But when the moment came to re- 
cite, he stood mutely gazing at her, too overcome 
to speak. After a moment, in order to relieve the 
situation, the princess smiled, and held out her 
hand for the flowers. The little fellow held back 
for a moment, then, to the delight of the assembly, 
—- confidentially, as he gave the flowers t6 
her: 

“There were verses, but you are so beautiful I 
can’t remember them.” 
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MISPLACED PRECISION. 


“ H, I just love cake, and it’s awfully nice!” 
: cried little Dorothy, regarding her chocolate- 
frosted dessert with high approval. 


“You should not say you ‘love cake,’” reproved 
her mother; “say you ‘like’ it; and don’t say ‘aw- 
fully’; say ‘very.’ Don’t say ‘nice,’ but ‘good.’ And 
by the way, the word ‘just’ should be omitted, and 
also the ‘oh.’ Now, my dear, repeat the sentence 
correctly.” sa 

“I like cake; itis very good,” repeated Dorothy. 

“That is much better,” said her mother. 

But Dorothy was far from being satisfied. “It 
sounds as if I was speaking of bread,” she said, 
with an air of disgust. 
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INCRIMINATING HIMSELF. 
HE New York Sun attributes the following 
story to his honor, the present Mayor of 
Toledo: 


A certain factory hand used to shirk his work by 
slipping off now and again for a smoke. A new 
manager, named Dodgin, took charge, and kept his 
a he one in ques- 
tion had not seen him yet. One afternoon the 
manager, while —- through the yard, saw a 
man smoking under a shed. 

“Hey! Whatare you doing there?” he demanded. 

“Who are you?” gruffly asked the shirker. 

“I’m Dodgin, the new manager,” was the reply. 

“So am I,” said the shirker. “Come in and have 
a smoke.” “ 
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ONE WAY. 


ss ILL you have the kindness to take my over- 

coat to town in your automobile?” inquired 
Mr. Dalton of his more prosperous suburban neigh- 
bor one cool morning. 


“Certainly,” was the response, “but how will 











At least, that is the | € 





you get it again?” 
“Very easily; I shall remain in it.” 


Use “‘ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous 
Dentifrice” for the teeth. It has no equal. (Adv. 








Print your own cards, circulars, 

Y oney book, newspaper. PRESS §5, lar- 

) ger $18, Rotary $60. All easy, rules 

sent. Print for others, big profit. 

Write factory for press catalog, 
TYPE, cards, paper, etc. 

THE PRESS CO. ,Meriden, Conn. 
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SUSPENDER 

Great for Growing Boys 

At Play and in School 

Only 50 
and 


75 Cents 
Worth Double It 



















Supporter for 
active, lively 
boys. 
stooping shoul- 
ders, wrinkling 
hose, sagging & 
trousers. 
Assures free 
circulation — 
no binding or strain. Sold by cloth- 
ing and dept. stores, men’s 
and boys’ furnishers, no- 
tion counters, etc. 
If not at your 
dealer's, write 
us. 


















Smaller Boys 


This Athletic 
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Suspender Waist 


With all above features— 
and our patent sliding band. 
Just the thing for boys 4 to 
10. Only 50 cents. 

Write us for Booklet— 
“How to Dress Boys” 

Kazoo Suspender Co., 


Sole Makers and Patentees 














Kalamazoo - Michigan 





With “U.S.” Hockey Skates 


you have the jump on the other fellows. 
They’re the fastest, lightest and strongest 
made—and they’re the only kind made 
with chrome-nickel steel runner which 
cannot dull. 


U.S. Skates 


are tempered steel, absolutely guaranteed 
to stand the hardest strain. The nickel- 
plating won’t chip nor peel. They look 
more expensive than they are. 

Free Badge and Membership in U. S. Skate 
Club to all purchasers. 

Send for FREE CATALOG 
illustrating Hockey, Club, Rink, Racing 
and Ladies’ Models—and showing prices. 

P. LOWENTRAUT MFG. CO. 
40 Brenner Street, Newark, N. J. 


Sold by Hardware and 
Sporting Goods Dealers 














Offer Extended 
To Christmas 


0 
4y 
wonderful Offer of the 
Necklace, and to the large demand for 
this beautiful string of pearl beads, we 
hereby announce an extension of our re- 
cent Offer. This beautiful Necklace may 
now be obtained at any time up to Christ- 
mas upon the liberal terms outlined in 
The Youth's Companion of October 17th. 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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Cooscosooosoososoessosooose 
Learn to Stuff Birds 354 Arim*'s;..4 


learned at home. Big Profits. Save your trophies. 
Decorate your home. We teach men, women, boys 

mail. Write for Free Book today. N.W. School 
of Taxidermy, 4048 Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 


wing to the wide interest taken in our 
Rajah Pearl 
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THE SETTLING 


OF “GRAUNTY” 


MITCHELL 





* RAUNTY’S”’ name was a con- 


Potter was an entire contrast to the 


cession the youngest generation had | newcomer, being a tremulous old lady, with 


made to the clumsy title of grandaunt. 

Long ago Graunty had gone to her nephew’s 
home, and had shared the family joys and | 
sorrows until death had claimed all but Dora. | 
Now Dora was going to be married, and 
Graunty was to go to the Old Ladies’ Home 
over in Barry. Jim did not want Graunty, 
and he and Dora had almost quarreled over | 
the matter. 

‘Tt isn’t that I’m mean,’’ said Jim. ‘‘I’ll 
pay the old lady’s way, but my home’s my | 
own. ’’ 

‘*Never mind, Graunty,’’ said Dora. ‘‘If you | 
don’t like over there, you shall come back. ’’ 

‘*There ain’t any question about my liking 
it,’’ returned Graunty. ‘I sha’n’t be happy 
there, ever. It does seem pretty hard after all 
the years I’ve done for William’s family that 
I should end up with strangers. ’’ 

‘Don’t, Graunty!’’ pleaded Dora. ‘You | 
shall come back if you don’t like it, Jim or | 
no Jim. He’ll have to wait, that’s all.’’ 

‘*It won’t be for long, ’’ mournfully remarked | 
Graunty, who was as hale as an old body of | 


ORAWN BY CHARLES D HUBBARD 






“po YOU 
MEAN 
TO TELL 
ME I'VE 
GOT TO 
ROOM 
WITH 
SOME- 
BODY?" 


seventy-eight could be. 
father’d say. 


IT dunno what your 
He was my favorite. ’’ 
**It must be nice to belong to a big family !’’ 


sighed Dora. ‘‘I don’t see how you all got 
separated so. Why, you don’t know whether 
some of your brothers and sisters are dead or 
alive!’’ 

‘*T guess they’re all buried but me. It’s | 
easy to lose track of your kin. Some went 
West and some went South, and there was 
years I was up in Canada. We weren’t great 
hands to write. ’’ 

‘*Well, it seems queer,’’ said Dora. ‘‘Now 
you just listen, Graunty. I’ll get Hiram to 
drive me over to Barry in just one week. 
Then if you want to, you shall come back.’’ 

‘** You’re a good girl, Dora,’’ returned 
Graunty, ‘‘and I guess I sha’n’t unpack.’’ 

‘It’s the old that gets turned out, ’’ remarked 
Graunty, as Hiram drove her over to Barry. 

‘*Good land!’’ exclaimed the unsympathetic 


Hiram. ‘‘ You ain’t turned out; you’re turned 
in. There’s no better place going than that 


Old Ladies’ Home. ’’ 

**Guess you wouldn’t like being cast on the 
world so, Hiram Slater !’’ 

‘“**Tain’t the world and you ain’t cast. 
There’s only two things that keep me out of 
that Old Ladies’ Home. First, I ain’t old, 
and second, I ain’t a lady.’’ . 

The Old Ladies’ Home was roomy and 
pleasant. The hearty, comfortable matron 
greeted the newcomer at the door. 

** You’re bright and early, Mrs. Cary. 
Take the trunk right up, Hiram—front reom 
to the right. It’s a nice, sunny room, and 
Mrs. Potter’ll be a good companion. ’’ 

‘*Do you mean to tell me,’’ cried Graunty, 
‘*T’ve got to room with somebody ?’’ 

“Of course. But you’ll like Mrs. Potter. 
She’s real social. ’’ 

“You can drive me right straight back, 
Hiram. I ain’t never been packed in with 
folks, and I ain’t going to begin now.’’ 

If Graunty had not been physically ex- 
hausted, there is no telling what she might 
have done, but the old lady was too tired for 
decisive action. 

‘““This is your closet,’’ said the matron. 
‘*You can take the things out of your trunk 
now, and then you’ll have time to rest a bit 
before supper. ’’ 

‘**T guess there won’t be much unpacking in 
this room to-night!’’ said Graunty to herself. 

When Mrs. Potter came in, Graunty was 
sitting on the edge of her own bed. Mrs. | 


an air of apology to the world in general. 

‘*How do you do?’’ she said, timidly. 

Graunty murmured a gruff reply. 

‘It’s a lovely day.’’ 

“Is it?’’ 

‘*Can I help you unpack ?’’ 

‘*No,’’ replied Graunty, ‘‘you can’t.’’ 

After this, the conversation languished. 
Before Graunty went to bed, she wrote a letter 
to Dora. 

‘*You’ve got to come and take me,’’ it said. 
“T ain’t used to herding, and this shaky woman 
drives me crazy. I can’t stay my week out, 
so come and get me as quick as you can.’’ 

The next morning Graunty awoke with 
homesickness in her heart; but she was of too 
sociable a temperament to isolate herself for 
long. While she was dressing, she chanced to 
glance at Mrs. Potter’s open closet. 

‘*That’s a tasty shoe-bag,’’ she said. 

Mrs. Potter jumped: it was the first volun- 
tary remark her new roommate had vouchsafed. 

‘*T had a dress out of that percale when I 
was a girl,’’ she answered. 

After breakfast Mrs. Potter took out her 
knitting. 

‘-T suppose I might as well keep busy, 
eyen if it ain’t for long,’’ thought Graunty, 
and she produced her work. The rain was 
lashing against the panes, but all within 
was warm and peaceful. Suddenly Graunty 
laid it down, and went to her trunk. She 
hunted about in it for some time, then, 
straightening up with an air of triumph, 
exclaimed : 

‘There! I thought I put it in!’’ 

Mrs. Potter, looking up, saw a piece of 
patchwork with Graunty’s wrinkled fore- 
finger resting on a bit of percale in one 
corner. 

‘*Well, I declare!’’ she cried. 
the exact pattern !’’ 

It was Jim who brought Graunty’s letter 
to Dora. ‘‘I’ll go the first thing in the 
morning, ’’ she said. 

**You said you’d let her try it a week.’’ 

**T can’t have her unhappy. ’’ 

Jim got up suddenly. ‘‘I’ve said all I’m 
going to say. If you care more for Graunty 
than you do for me, that’s all there is 
about it.’’ 

The next morning Dora drove over to 
the Old Ladies’ Home. At Graunty’s door 
she hesitated. What would the old lady 
say? The girl felt too sick at heart to face 

reproaches. She listened a moment before she 
knocked. ‘There were no sounds of warfare 
within, but Dora knew that one of Graunty’s 
mast effective weapons was a deadly silence. 

‘*Come in!’’ called Graunty. 


“Tf it ain’t 


The two old ladies were swaying back and | 


forth in their rockers, comfortably knitting. 

‘*Well, Dora!’’ exclaimed Graunty, smiling 
happily. ‘‘It’s real nice to see you. Sit 
down and see the pretty view I’ve got. 
Serena, this is William’s child. ’’ 

Dora stared, bewildered. ‘‘Didn’t you ex- 
pect me this morning?’’ she asked. 

‘*Well—there, child! To tell the truth, I 
didn’t think much about it. I’ve been took 
up with other things. ’’ 

‘*But your letter —’’ 


‘*Yes, yes!’’ interposed Graunty, hastily. 


‘‘You can’t guess who I’ve found. And it 
was a shoe-bag that did it. Just think, 
Serena, if you hadn’t saved that bag!’’ 

‘*IT guess there’d been a way appointed, 
sister. ’’ 

‘* Sister !’’? exclaimed Dora. 

‘*Yes, sister !’’ responded Graunty. **Flesh- 
and-blood sisters brought together by a shoe- 
bag! You see, when Serena married and went 
out West, we lost track of her, and when her 
husband died and she married again, we didn’t 
even know her name. When I married, Serena 
never heard of it. It’s queerer’n any story- 
book I ever read. We’ve been talking old 
times till our tongues are fair wore out.’’ 

“I’m so glad, Graunty. It will be lovely 
to have your sister so near. 
you back.’’ 

Graunty began on a fresh needle. ‘‘I’m real 
glad to see you, Dora,’’ she said. ‘‘Of course 
if you’re lonely, I’ll come back, but it seems 
as if sisters oughtn’t to be tore apart, and it 
does seem a leading, shoe-bag and all.’’ 

That night Jim came to see Dora. 

‘I’ve been going over things in my mind,’’ 
he said, half-shamefacedly, *‘and I guess I 
didn’t have the right of it. You get the old 
lady back, and we’ll fix her up all right.’’ 

A glad light flashed into Dora’s dark eyes. 

*O Jim!’’ she cried. 

‘**T can’t say I’d rather have Graunty, Dora, 
but I wouldn’t have wanted any one to act 
that mean with mother. We’ll ride over to- 


| morrow and get the old lady.’’ 


Dora laughed. 

‘Jim, you couldn’t drag Graunty away 
from the Old Ladies’ Home with wild horses. 
But I’m so happy you were willing, dear.’’ 


I’ve come to take | 
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|GO INTO THE STAMP BUSINESS. 
|OUR SPECIAL FILLED APPROVAL BOOKS. 


| Large attractive books, priced and ready to send out. | 


| Guaranteed to Catalog over $6.50, price only $1.50. 
Fulton Stamp Co., 104 West 42d Street, N.Y. 
| 








Tell Your Grocer You Want 


Stickney & Poor’s Mustard 


He has it or will get it for you. 





























Choose Leavens 


Furniture 
For Xmas Gifts 





Simple, well built, well finished, 
honest throughout. 


@_ Good, solid oak construction, reason- 
able and simple designs and your own 
taste in finish. 

@ Stands out in contrast to the cheap 
imitations and ornate examples. Fits 
the homes of the well-bred. 
@ Whether you buy a single piece for 
a friend or treat yourself to a number of 
pieces, the transaction will give you joy 
and satisfaction, 

@ Shipments carefully made, insuring 
safe delivery. 

Send for complete set of over 200 


illustrations and order by mail if | 
you cannot come to our warerooms. | 





WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO., 


Manufacturers, 


32 CANAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Guard Against 
Cold, Wet Feet. 


SHAWMUT 6° 


RUBBERS 


give double the wear 
where the wear comes. 


EVERY STYLE 
FOR YOUNG AND OLD. 


AVOID ILLNESS—BUY THEM NOW. 
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Sold by one or more dealers in 
each town. Watch your local 
newspapers for our 


SHAWMUT RUBBER 


advertisements with dealers’ names. 
If in doubt, write us and we will 

tell you where to buy Shawmuts. 
They are worth taking pains to get. 
CONGRESS SHOE & RUBBER CO., BOSTON 
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EWELRY is always 
acceptable as a gift 
when it combines real 
beauty with service- 
giving quality. 
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Briggs’ Jewelry does ex 
actly that, and because it's 
gold-filled is priced at about 
one-third of the cost of the 
best solid gold jewelry, that 
neither looks nor wears any 
hetter. (Send Sor catalog.) 


~~ 


Briggs’ Guaranteed Ten- 
Year Chains are made in 
over 3000 different patterns 
in single and double vest 
and lapel chains for men; 
neck and lorgnette chains 
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: for women Prices $1.50 
and up. Look for “The 
D. F. B. Co.’ on swivel 


Briggs’ Fobs for men and 
women are made in over 1000 
different silk and metal 
styles, fitted with pat 
ented safety fasteners 


Prices $1.50 and up. 


Briggs’ Carmen Brace- 
let is the original ex 
pansion bracelet, made 
plain or engraved, with 
watch, locket, signet or 
stone-set tops, and in 
the new tubular effects 
Over 200 styles that will 
go straight to the heart 
of any woman. It fits the 
arm automatically, ad- 
justing itself to the 
comfort and pleasure 
of the wearer. Prices 
$3.50 and up. 


The name “Carmen” 
stamped inside our brace 
lets identifies the genuine 
Carmen and protects you 
from imitations. 


Seat tao 








All jewelers sell Briggs 
Jewelry, but ff you can't get 
what youwant,we'll send i/ 
to vou from the factors 
THE D. F. BRIGGS CO., 

Mfg. Jewelers, 

Attleboro, Mass. 








A Substitute 
for Coffee 











Some people think that there is no substitute 
for coffee, but the success of 


Old Grist Mill 


Wheat Coffee 


proves that there is a substitute, and that people 

like it, appreciate it and stick to it So like 

coffee in most respects that you scarcely notice 

a difference. Try it a week and see how much 
better you feel 


150 to 200 Cups to the Pound, 20c. 
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POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 


POST CARD ALBUM. 








This Album will 
hold 300 Post Cards 
Size 14x 94 inches, 
bound strongly in 
black cloth, with 


stamping in whiteink 
It contains sixty-three 
art-tinted leaves. This 
is the largest, as well 
as the best value at 
the price, we have 
ever offered Kach 
page has forty-eight perforations, thus adapting it for 
the insertion of post cards of varying sizes or shapes 





We have but a limited supply. 


Special price, 60 cents, post-paid. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Knows the secret of perfect bread-making. 
She knows that all her experience and skill 
and care would not produce the same 
bread from other flour, because 
Daniel Webster Flour is from a 
— = special blending of the finest 
ea°RD EB WN E + Ss . wheats and special milling. It is 
these points that appeal to the 


WARRAN T E D woman who knows this flour 


OF to be “‘Better than the Best’’ 
¥6°AD! $ I yiQ 2g to be found elsewhere. 


CURES COUGHS AND COLDS QUR_ GUARANTEE. 

















YOUR DRUGGIST WILL REFUND ee ee 
YOUR MONEY IF IT FAILS TO CURE aig aang oa eg 





¢ # price will be refunded. 
5 @) I. O 0 | > Insist upon your grocer supplying you. 
i cr comme ) | EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., New Ulm, Minn. 


DAILY CAPACITY: Wheat Flour 5000 Barrels; Rye and Corn Products 400 Barrels; Elevator Capacity 2,600,000 Bushels. 
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Latest Attachments sv 














VA 
oc Fz 
KD OL. experience wile the New Com- : 4 ie 
i } xs 
Ko panion, after tens of thousands of these a 
A hines have been in daily use f ae 
% machines have been in dally use for over a , % 
RV quarter of a century, has been so highly KD 
a isf h believe’ i ld b Ke 
s% satistactory that we believe ‘it wou e RA 
RD for your interest to learn more about this as 0b i 
/\\ . . - i OS 
Ks sewing machine. a KD 
= 4 
TiS : cs 
* Leading Features. se 
aa : sv 
a High Arm Head. Styles and P rices = 
bo Ribbon | k Stand = 
se ibbon Ironwork Stand. ° a 
aS Automatic Bobbin Wind That Fit All Needs. Ke 
sy utomatic in Winder. s% 
sk Four-Motion Drop Feed. a a Tee. Me 
MW STYLE 1. Box Top, Five Drawers’ - - $18.25 a 
wr ‘an ’ wz 
M Self Setting Needle. STYLE 1%. Automatic Lift, Five Drawers - 21.25 » 4 
sv Self-Threading Shuttle. STYLE 2%. Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers - 22.25 = 
ay . s% 
Me — Bar as " ‘* MODEL B” TYPE. se 
( ar 
iS pper ihread Neleaser. STYLE 3B. Automatic Lift, Three Drawers - $19.75 3% 
sé Stitch Regulator. STYLE 5B. Automatic Lift, Five Drawers - 20.75 se 
s% Free-Running Wheel. STYLE 7B. Automatic Lift, Seven Drawers - 21.75 sk 
se Lock Stitch STYLE 10B. Parlor Cabinet, Automatic Lift - 24.75 a 
sv re wena STYLE 11B. Chiffonier Cabinet Automatic Lift, 26.75 
We arin ub. “aN 
as 8 We are also pleased to announce a new machine se 
as Automatic Drop Head, Wire Cable Lift. ‘MODEL C” TYPE. s% 
aS New Drop Front. ig od poe weg to- — san enables us STYLE 25C. Rotary, Automatic Lift - - $24.50 we 
4 o su . ° 
“A Quart ered Oak Woodwork. th supp vf e we g he e at a large saving to Easy running, noiseless, very speedy, with a wonderful new se 
xK e purchaser. sk about our em ‘three months self-adjusting tension that requires no attention w% 
B Thread Cutter. trial” and “free delivery”’ offers. from the operator. as 
% 
Me te 
Ke PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS % 
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